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ForREWORD 


ROM THE TIME of their first arrival in the United States until the 

present day, the old stone church at the foot of Bowdoin Street in 

the city of Boston, has had a close and intimate relationship with the 
Fathers and Brothers of the Society of Saint John the Evangelist. When 
the Fathers first came to Boston the building was the place of worship of 
the Church of the Advent; after the construction of the new Church of 
the Advent on Brimmer St., the old building was acquired by the Society, 
and became the Mission Church of St. John the Evangelist, as it is 
to-day. This year of grace marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
formation of the Mission Church. It seems desirable that this anniversary 
should be marked by the publication of a brief history of St. John’s, and 
Father Smith, S.S.J.E., who had already compiled a history of the Society 
in America up to the year 1900, seemed the obvious person to write the 
story of the Church of St. John the Evangelist. He has, we think, done a 
noteworthy piece of work, which we trust will be of interest not only to 
members of our congregation, and friends of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, but to many others as well. 

For many years, the old LIVING CHURCH ANNUAL, in the 
notices relating to the Society of St. John the Evangelist, contained a 
sentence to the effect that ‘‘the center of the life and work of the Society 
in America is the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston”. That was 
absolutely true — for although the Society undertook other works — the 
care of parishes in Philadelphia and San Francisco for example — and 
numerous preaching and teaching engagements at home and abroad, the* 
old Mission Church always remained as “home” for the Fathers, and the 
Mission House on Bowdoin St. was the “Mother House” of the 
American Province and Congregation of the Society. Not until the 
building of the Monastery of St. Mary and St. John in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1925, did the old Church on Bowdoin Street cease to 
be the “center” of the Society’s life and work in America. And when St. 
John’s ceased to be the “center” of the Society’s life and work, it by no 
means ceased to have an especial place in the affection and devotion of 
members and friends of the Society. The old Church remains for all of 
us a shrine of devotion, where heroic priests of the Society have worked 
in the past, a center of missionary activity whence lay men and women, 
sisters, lay brothers, and priests have gone forth to carry the Gospel 
literally to every quarter of the globe, a place made holy by the prayers 
and love and devotion of the thousands of faithful who have worshipped 
there in the years that have passed. As we thank God for the blessings 
bestowed on us in the past we earnestly pray that He will continue to 
bless this beloved Church of St. John the Evangelist in the years to come. 


GRANVILLE Mercer WILLIAMS, 
Superior, S.S.J.E. 
May 6th, 1958 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE Farr GrouND AND GoopLy HERITAGE 


“The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 

(Psalm 16:7). 

HOSE worps of the psalmist seem to possess a special appropriateness 

as one turns back to examine the foundations, material and spiritual, 

upon which our beloved Church of Saint John the Evangelist rests. 

Bowdoin Street and the surrounding area indeed pleased the eye as a 

“fair ground” almost a century and a half ago with its shade trees and 
well-kept residences. 


It was in this section of the City of Boston that a group of devout 
orthodox Congregationalists, deeply distressed by the growth of unitarian 
theology in their midst, banded themselves together in January, 1825, to 
build a new meeting house. On March Ist, 1826, this new stone building 
was opened as “The Hanover Street Church” and dedicated ‘“‘to the 
worship of God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost’. The man called to 
shepherd this flock was the brilliant preacher Lyman Beecher who, as 
pastor of the Congregational church in Litchfield, Connecticut, was 
already gaining prominence as an opponent of the growing heresy of 
Unitarianism. (Who can measure the influence of this famous clergyman 
upon his even more noted daughter Harriet Beecher Stowe whose 
explosive novel, UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, contributed so much 
towards fomenting the Civil War?) 


The Hanover Street Church burned down on February 1st, 1830. 
The lot on which the church had stood was sold and its proprietors 
purchased a new site on Bowdoin Street which was deemed a more 
central and convenient location. Here the newly-incorporated ‘Bowdoin 
Street Congregational Society” erected a new granite edifice which was 
dedicated on June 16th, 1831, when Dr. Beecher preached the sermon. 
This is the building in which we worship today. 


Bowen’s PICTURE OF BOSTON; a charming little book 
published in 1838, contains a small drawing of the edifice showing it just 
as it appears now save for the cross atop its tower. That book states: 


“The exterior of the house, including the tower and circular projection in 
the rear wall is 98 by 75 feet. The interior of the house... is 77 by 71 
feet. The tower is 28 feet by 20, projecting 6 feet in front of the main 
wall. Height of the main wall 40 feet, that of the tower 70 feet. The 
interior of the house is of a plain and neat construction, meeting the eye, 
as you enter it, with an unusual air of pleasantness, owing to its symme- 
trical proportions. The ceiling is elliptical, 36 feet in height in the centre, 
and 26 feet from the spring of the arch . . . The house is lighted entirely 
with gas. The general style of the house is primitive Gothic.” 


Cencerning the music of the new church the same book continues: 


“The music in this church is said to be of a very high character. It is 
under the direction of Lowell Mason, Esq. and the choir is composed 
entirely of young gentlemen and ladies of the society, who have voluntarily 
associated to conduct this interesting part of public worship.” 


One day, as he was passing the church, Samuel Francis Smith, who, in 
1832, composed the words of “America’’, entered the building and was 
rewarded by hearing, for the first time, his hymn sung by the choir and 
scholars of the Sunday School. 


Dr. Beecher served his flock on Bowdoin Street shortly over one 
year and then left to become pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Cincinnati. He was succeeded by the Reverend Hubbard Winslow. By 
1862 the lack of a pastor and the loss of many members of the 
congregation led the Examining Committee to consider the sale of the 
church building and it was voted to sell it to the Church of the Advent 
which, at that time, was worshipping in its third location on Green Street. 


A few days before the opening services in its first location in a room 
at #13 Merrimac Street held on December Ist, 1844, the Church of the 
Advent had circulated a printed card upon which, among other things, it 
stated its raison d’étre in these words: 


“A prominent object, in addition to the usual offices of worship, will 
be the thorough catechetical training of the children in the principles 
and practice of Christ’s religion, as set forth in THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER.” 


This was, in effect, a declaration of independence. Just as certain 
Congregationalists, dissatisfied with heterodoxy in their midst, formed 
the Hanover Street Church so certain Episcopalians, distressed by the 
barren Churchmanship of the Diocese of Massachusetts formed a church 
in which the spirit of the Prayer Book would be faithfully upheld and 
Catholic truth would be disseminated. Here was one concrete fruit in the 
City of Boston of the Catholic Revival in the Anglican Communion! 


After six months on Merrimac Street the members of the Church of 
the Advent acquired the use of a hall on the corner of Lowell and 
Causeway Streets worshipping there until they were able to purchase a 
vacant meeting-house on Green Street. A fourth move took place after 
the meeting-house on Bowdoin Street was purchased in 1863. 


Understandably, the interior of the building on Bowdoin Street had 
to undergo considerable alteration before it could be appropriately 
utilized for the worship of the Church. In common with most 
Congregational meeting-houses of that period the front of the church 
contained a high platform on which there was a large reading-desk. 


BOWDOIN STREET AND ITS SHRINE 
IN THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES 


Behind the desk were chairs and in front of it, on the floor, stood a small 
table. These had to be removed and replaced by an altar. Since, at its 
very inception, the Church of the Advent freed itself from the curse of 
rented pews, the pew doors were removed and the entire building made 
free to all. Finally alterations were completed, all was in readiness, and 
the congregation assembled for worship on Palm Sunday, March 
20th, 1864. 


The Rector of the Church of the Advent at this time was the 
Reverend James A. Bolles but at the close of 1869 he resigned believing 
that the time had come for another to take over the work. After Dr. 
Bolles’ resignation his assistant, the Reverend Moses P. Stickney, was 
asked to serve as rector ad interim. At a meeting of the Parish 
Corporation held on October 7th, 1870, Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jr., a 
member of the committee appointed to nominate a new rector 
stated that that committee unanimously recommended the passage of the 
following vote: 


“That the committee to nominate a rector be authorized to make temporary 
arrangements with the Rev. Mr. Benson, of Oxford, to assist the rector 
ad interim in carrying on the work of the parish.” 


On the Feast of Saint John the Evangelist in 1866 Richard Meux 
Benson, Charles Chapman Grafton, and Simeon Wilberforce O'Neill, 
all priests of the Anglican Church, assembled in a chapel in Oxford, 
England, and in each other’s presence solemnly promised and vowed to 
Almighty God to live “in celibacy, poverty, and obedience” for the 
duration of their earthly lives. Thus was formally inaugurated the 
Society of Saint John the Evangelist. 


Since one of the three priests, Charles Chapman Grafton, was an 
American, it had always been hoped that, should the Society prosper, a 
foundation might be made in the United States. When the call came 
from the Parish of the Advent in Boston this must have appeared to 
Father Benson as a clear token of God’s providential moving in the life 
of his Society. So with faith and confidence Father Benson and Father 
O’Neill, accompanied by the Reverend Frederick William Puller, who 
was to join the Society in 1880, set sail from England and arrived in 
Boston on Saturday, November 12th, 1870. 


Scareheads in some Boston newspapers screamed : 
“Father Benson has arrived with 40 monks to convert the heathen!” 


Suspicion warped the minds of some Churchmen who viewed with alarm 
the presence of men who had taken monkish vows, who wore strange 
garbs, who held beliefs which were unpopular in the Episcopal Church, 
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and who, above all, were under the jurisdiction of the Church of 
England. One such was Manton Eastburn, the Bishop of Massachusetts, 
who, raised in the dour atmosphere of Presbyterianism never, by his own 
confession, got over it. Though Father Benson brought letters from 
three English Bishops, Bishop Eastburn would receive neither Father 
Benson nor the letters. 


This unhappy turn of events placed the Church of the Advent in an 
extremely embarrassing position. It was not the first time that 
that Parish had incurred Bishop Eastburn’s displeasure. At his first 
Confirmation visitation in 1845 the Bishop was highly incensed by things 
which he considered to savor of superstition and he refused to return for 
future Confirmations making it necessary that candidates be presented to 
him elsewhere. Five years later the same Bishop had suspended from the 
ministry for ‘heretical teaching” the Reverend Oliver Sherman Prescott, 
an assistant in the Advent. His “heresies” were his claims that prayer 
might be addressed to the Virgin Mary and that auricular confession 
was both allowable and profitable. 


So this new difficulty brought great sorrow of heart. A long 
correspondence between the Bishop and the Parish extended through the 
fall and winter of 1870-1871 and it was finally decided that the 
English Fathers 


“should hold only such meetings in the Sunday-school room and elsewhere 
as might be held by any laymen, performing no priestly acts in this diocese 
so long as the bishop objected.” 


The English priests obeyed this unjust restriction and Father Benson 
agreed to permit two American Fathers, Father Grafton and Father 
Prescott (who was Professed at Cowley in 1870 and whose earlier 
suspension by Bishop Eastburn seems to have been lifted) to take active 
charge of the services of the Parish. The three Englishmen returned to 
their native land sailing from Halifax in September, 1871. 


After the Reverend Moses B. Stickney resigned his connection with 
the Church of the Advent on April 10th, 1871, Father Prescott assumed 
temporary charge of the Parish. Father Grafton, accompanied by the 
Reverend Henry Darby, a novice, left Cowley on November 20th, 1871, 
and was formally elected as the fourth Rector of the Church of the 
Advent early in the following year. In the summer of 1873 Father 
Grafton was at Cowley again for the annual retreat and on his return 
was accompanied by Arthur Crawshay Alliston Hall (at that time a 
priest novice in the Society), Brother William, and three of the Sisters 
of Saint Margaret — Mother Louisa Mary, Sister Theresa, and Sister 
Jessie. Sister Theresa was returning to continue her labors as head of the 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 1882 
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Children’s Hospital, the other two Sisters were coming to serve in the 
Parish of the Advent. 


In 1874 preliminary steps were taken which led to the purchase of a 
piece of property on the corner of Brimmer and Mount Vernon Streets 
on which a new church building could be erected. In 1876 Father Benson 
made a proposition regarding the purchase of the building on Bowdoin 
Street but it was rejected for the time being. The following year, 
however, the transaction went through and the church was sold for 
about $27,000. On March 21st, 1878 ground was broken for the new 
church on Brimmer Street. 


One would rejoice to be able to conclude this introductory chapter 
with the statement that the transition on Bowdoin Street from the 
Church of the Advent to the Church of Saint John the Evangelist was 
effected with great harmony. Such, alas, was not the case for a veritable 
duststorm was kicked up centering around Father Grafton. As the issue 
was presented in the ecclesiastical and secular press it was often made to 
appear, though inaccurately, that Father Benson was a meddling 
Britisher attempting to interfere in the internal affairs of an American 
parish. However, the underlying cause of the trouble seems to have been 
Father Grafton’s unwillingness to accept the decision of his Superior that 
he was incapable of assuming the leadership of an affiliated branch of the 
Society of Saint John the Evangelist in America. In consequence he 
severed his connection with that Society in the summer of 1882. 


The Church of the Advent now found itself in an extremely 
awkward position. It had requested the ministrations of the Society of 
Saint John the Evangelist. Father Benson, the Superior of that Society, 
had proposed Father Grafton as Rector of the Church of the Advent. 
The Parish had thereupon elected him and he was appointed as such in 
the chapel at Cowley. Now he had left the Society. Furthermore the 
Parish had elected Father Hall to the office of Assistant Rector in 1880 
but he remained a member of the Society. 


Great, then, was the problem facing the corporation of the Church 
of the Advent, but a solution was finally worked out. That invaluable 
source of information, THE PARISH OF THE ADVENT IN 
THE CITY OF BOSTON, A HISTORY OF ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS, 1844-1944, preesnts the settlement as follows: 


“The corporation, after looking into the matter, and realizing that the 
church in Bowdoin Street was, by the terms of its sale, set aside for the 
ultimate use of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, and was being 
occupied by the parish, in a sense, on sufferance, promptly recognized the 
rector’s right to choose his own assistants, and at the same time acknowl- 
edged the position of the society by agreeing to finish the new church as 
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early as practicable, and then resign the Bowdoin Street church to the 
uses of the society under the immediate charge of the assistant rector, 
with the understanding that he should resign his office in the parish, 
and conduct the work entirely independent of the parish. This arrange- 
ment was agreed to on all sides as being, on the whole the happiest solution 
to the difficulties in which the parish found itself; and on the Thursday 
before Palm Sunday, 1883, the parish held its first service in the completed 
church . . . On the following Saturday the first services were conducted 
in the Church of St. John the Evangelist on Bowdoin Street. While the 
parish seemed to have received a serious blow, in fact there had arisen 
from the one parish two congregations, each independent of the other, and 
each by somewhat differing methods striving to do its duty in that position 
in which it had been placed by a Higher Power.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


ARTHUR CrRAWSHAY ALLISTON HALL 


1883-1891 


E ENTITLED the first chapter of this account of the Church of 

Saint John the Evangelist, ‘““The Fair Ground and Goodly 

Heritage”. Members of Saint John’s, looking back to the 
Church’s origins can indeed feel that the lot fell to them in a “fair 
ground”, that they were indeed recipients of a “goodly heritage”. 
Looking at the tangibles they see, on the exterior, a sturdy, stone 
building, and on the interior a “plain and neat construction”. Reflecting 
upon the intangibles they recall that the building in which they worship 
was dedicated at the start to the promulgation of the Doctrine of the 
Most Holy Trinity and finally to the Catholic Faith in its fulness. Upon 
this firm foundation a succession of eight priests, Superiors in the Society 
of Saint John the Evangelist, built well, and God gave the increase. We 
now turn to consider each in turn beginning with Father Hall. 


Arthur Crawshay Alliston Hall was born in Binfield, Berkshire, 
England, in 1847. He enrolled at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1865. Two 
years later he made his first retreat, sitting at the feet of Father Benson, 
and at the close of that retreat was admitted as an Associate of the 
Society of Saint John the Evangelist. At the termination of his university 
studies young. Arthur Hall went to Cowley to prepare for holy orders 
and was finally ordained to the priesthood on December 21st, 1871, by 
which date he was a novice in the Society of Saint John the 
Evangelist. The Society, recognizing the young priest’s superior mind, 
leadership capacity, and preaching ability, made full use of those talents 
without delay. 


In our last chapter we referred to the fact that Father Hall 
accompanied Father Grafton to Boston from England in 1873. At All 
Saints of that year the Society of Saint John the Evangelist took 
possession of the House of our Saviour and the Church of the Nativity 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Father Hall, though still a novice 
himself, was placed in charge of the House and appointed Novice Master. 
When this project was abandoned due to preposterous liturgical 
stipulations laid down by the donor of the property, the Reverend E. 
Ferris Bishop, Father Hall returned to Boston to serve on the staff of 
the Church of the Advent. 


When, in the early summer of 1882, the magnitude of “the Boston 
duststorm” became daily more alarming Father Benson directed Father 
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Hall to remove his presence from the Church of the Advent and to go 
temporarily to the assistance of the Bishop of New Westminster in 
British Columbia. Here, in the company of Father George Edmund 
Sheppard, he labored heroically among the men constructing the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In messhalls, sawmills, boarding-house rooms, 
saloons, or before outdoor log-fires, the Fathers endeavored to touch the 
hearts of men by bringing the good news of Christ. Despite great 
hardships and disappointments they persevered in their labors and won 
the respect, if not the sympathy, of nearly all by the time of their 
departure in October. 


Around the middle of November Father Hall joined the Fathers at 
Saint Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, in which the Society had been 
ministering for the past six years. Finally word came that the “dust” had 
settled in Boston and Father Hall, accompanied by Brother Gilbert, 
journeyed to Boston where he was joined by Father Edward William 
Osborne. The brethren no longer resided in the house at #22 Staniford 
Street (now razed) but at #44 Temple Street which for two years had 
served as the manse of the Reverend Lyman Beecher and his family and 
which, before it was demolished in 1953, was the oldest house on Beacon 
Hill. It was conveniently situated at the rear of the Church and 
provided easy access to it. On the Feast of Saint Patrick, Bishop and 
Confessor, Saturday, March 17th, 1883, this house was blessed and the 
first services were conducted in the Church, henceforth to be known as 


“The Church of Saint John the Evangelist’. 


In his biography, ARTHUR C. A. HALL, THIRD BISHOP 
OF VERMONT, Dean George Lynde Richardson comments: 


“With this began what was perhaps the happiest and most productive 
period of Father Hall’s life. The little church in Bowdoin Street, shabby 
and unattractive, became the centre of vigorous activity. Friends rallied 
to its support, and in ten years it grew from a mere handful to report 
over eight hundred communicants, with four priests and the Sisters of 
Saint Margaret carrying on a wide and constant ministry which reached 
out not only throughout the city of Boston, but into many of its suburbs. 
‘Father Osborne and he were at St. John’s together,’ writes one who was 
closely related to the work at the time, ‘both so magnificent and so 
different, and we needed both to help us. Often they would give courses 
of sermons; one in the morning, and the other in the evening, and we 
used to say that Father Osborne showed us our sins and knocked us down 
in the ground in the dust in the morning; in the evening Father Hall 
would pick us all up, show us the road to Heaven, and send us on our 
way rejoicing.’ Saint John’s became a centre to which many penitents 
resorted regularly for confession, and many in perplexity and doubt turned 
thither for spiritual guidance and help.” 


Official recognition of the new Church was given by the Diocese of 
Massachusetts in the course of the Convention of 1883. In his address to 
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ARTHUR CRAWSHAY ALLISTON HALL, S.S.J.E. 
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that Convention Bishop Benjamin Henry Paddock, who had become 
Diocesan in 1873, stated: 


“The continuation of full ministration at the former Church of the Advent, 
Boston, now called The Mission of St. John the Evangelist practically 
results in the inauguration of a new Church for the City.” 


The report of Saint John’s to this Convention states: 


“This report covers only the period from Palm Sunday when the Church 

building on Bowdoin Street was occupied as a mission church . . . We 
are not able to return any statistics of communicants as no list has yet 
been made. 362 persons however received their Communion on Easter 
Day and there have been about 80 on each following Sunday.” 


One sign of the developing life of the new Church was the 
inauguration of various types of organizations. One of thesé was a 
parochial branch of the Church Temperance Society formed with a 
membership of 149. Along with this a Juvenile Temperance Society with 
95 members was also formed. 


Under the direction of Father Osborne, who served as its chaplain, 
Saint Mary’s Ward of the Girls’ Friendly Society was founded on 
October 30th, 1883. It was to 

“consist of the Members and Associates, both Honorary and Working, of 

the Girls’ Friendly Society, who usually worship in the Mission Church 
of S. John the Evangelist, together with any other girls or young women 
above the age of fourteen years, and of good character, who, as Members 


of the Girls’ Friendly Society, will also accept the Rule of Life called 
the Green Rule.” 


The Green Rule was a brief devotional rule. For those who desired to 
taken on additional obligations a “Red Rule” and a “White Rule” were 
provided. It was St. Mary’s Ward which compiled THE GIRLS’ 
KALENDAR, a yearly publication of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


Starting with 48 members at its inception Saint Mary’s Ward numbered 
111 members seven years later. 


Another group shepherded by Father Osborne was called ‘The 
Guild of the Holy Cross of the Brotherhood of S. John the Evangelist 
of Boston and Vicinity”. It had been organized in December, 1881. 
(Father Osborne had joined the brethren serving the Church of the 
Advent in 1878.) The Guild was composed of Priests, Deacons, and 
Lay Communicants, both men and woman. Its objects were (1) To 
strengthen the spiritual life of the Church of God, (2) To maintain the 
Catholic Faith, and (3) To revive and maintain a religious observance 
of all the offices of the Church. The record book containing the monthly 
reports of the members of the Guild possesses no entries beyond June 


4th, 1888, so it is possible that this Guild may not have continued after 
that date. 
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In 1886 two additional organizations were begun at St. John’s — 
the Missionary Association, and the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses. 
The Missionary Association was 


“designed to spread an intelligent interest in the general missionary work 
of the Church among all connected with our Congregation.” 


The obligations for membership in the Association were to say daily the 
prayer of the Association, to subscribe twenty-five cents yearly to its 
funds, and to attend its quarterly meetings. One of the chief 
developments of its work was the establishment of classes in cooking and 
modeling (for girls) and in carpentry, woodcarving, and gymnastics 
(for boys), and an evening reading room (for boys and girls). 


The Guild of S. Barnabas for Nurses was founded on Saint 
‘Barnabas Day, June 11th, 1886, by Father Osborne, who had become 
interested in an English guild for nurses. On that day three nurses, 
agreeing to accept a provisional rule were admitted as probationers. The 
object of the Guild was to assist its members in realizing the greatness of 
their calling, and in maintaining a high standard of Christian life and 
work. The. Guild, by bringing nurses together, aimed to provide them 
with some of the comfort and power gained by such association. In the 
year of its Fiftieth Anniversary the Guild returned to its starting place, 
the Church of Saint John the Evangelist, where Father Spence Burton 
welcomed its members in the course of the Anniversary Service held on 


Novmber Ist, 1936. 


From all this it is clear that Saint John’s, from the very beginning, 
not only nourished the faithful with’ spiritual food but met all their 
needs. In the days before radio and television the Church had an 
important role as a meeting-place for its members. St. John’s fulfilled 
that genuine need, not only for its own parishioners, but for all in the 
neighborhood who wished to take advantage of the opportunities 
it proffered. 


An indication of the extent to which the work of Saint John’s 


was observed and appreciated genérally can be derived from the 
following comment in King’s HANDBOOK OF BOSTON written 
around 1889: 


“The Mission Church of St. John the Evangelist is a free church, the 
services in which are conducted by the Mission priests of St. John the 
Evangelist. Arthur C. A. Hall is the Superior . . . having with him as 
assistants Father Osborne and Father Torbert. The teaching is of the 
advanced high church: school in the Episcopal Church great stress being 
laid on the Sacramental life of the Church. The Holy Eucharist is 
celebrated daily . . . The Sunday School is large and well worked .. . 
The charitable work is efficiently done in cooperation with the Associated 
Charities of Boston.” 
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So under. the leadership of Father Hall Saint John’s prospered. 
Then one day en route to Nova Scotia Father Hall met Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, the Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. It was the beginning of a 
warm friendship — and also of difficulties. Just as the Father won the 
heart of Dr. Brooks so he was widely respected by all who knew him. In 
1889 he was elected as a delegate from the Diocese of Massachusetts to 
that year’s General Convention. The following year he was elected as a 
member of the Standing Committee. Dean Richardson writes: 


“To those who know the temper of Massachusetts in those days this repre- 

sents a triumph of personal character and influence which is very unusual.” 
It is important that this knowledge be kept in mind for it aids in 
interpreting the loud hue and cry now raised. 


When, on April 29th, 1891, a Convention of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts assembled at Trinity Church, Copley Square, to elect a 
successor to Bishop Paddock most of the delegates had already decided 
upon their candidate — Phillips Brooks, and he was elected on the first 
ballot on the following day. Father Hall was present at this Convention 
and although he did not vote for Dr. Brooks he did affix his signature to 
the endorsement required by canon law. Furthermore from this date on 
Father Hall publicly and vigorously supported the cause of Phillips 
Brooks. Catholic Churchmen, deeply distressed by Dr. Brooks marked 
theological liberalism, were scandalized! Soon letters began plying the 
Atlantic Ocean. Finally Father Robert Lay Page, who had succeeded 
Father Benson as Superior in 1890, summoned Father Hall to Cowley. 
Father Hall obeyed and, on September 21st, 1891, at Cowley Father 
Page handed him a letter in which it was requested that Father Hall 
make arrangements for his permanent return to England. 


Father Hall’s comportment in this grave crisis in his life was 
magnificent. Acting as a good religious he bowed to the will of his 
Superior and returned to Boston to relinquish his work at Saint John’s. 
Once again, as in Father Grafton’s case, great controversy broke out. 
Once again there was widespread misunderstanding as to the relationship 
between ecclesiastical obedience and religious obedience. Once again the 
secular and religious press played up what was presented as a conflict of 
allegiance between an English Superior and the authority of the 
American Church. 


Within the Parish there was also great heartache and bitterness. 
Two priests serving on the staff, the Reverend Charles Henry Brent 
(later Bishop of the Philippines) and the Reverend Henry Martyn 
Torbert departed in indignation, the former also withdrawing as a 
novice in the Society of Saint John the Evangelist. Despite Father Hall’s 
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letter addressed to the Congregation of Saint John’s in which he pleaded 
for charitableness, 364 parishioners signed a protest addressed to’ Father 
William Hawks Longridge (also serving on the staff of Saint John’s) 
expressing their indignation concerning Father Hall’s recall and their 
decision to leave the Mission Church. In his final sermon preached at 
Saint John’s on the evening of November 8th, 1891, Father Hall made 
no reference to his departure. His text was: 


“Beloved, I wish above all things that thou mayest prosper and be in 
health, even as thy soul prospereth.” (III John 2). 
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CHAPTER IIT 


Wititi1am Hawks LONGRIDGE 
1892-1899 


HERE WERE six people in Church at the first service following 

Father Hall’s departure! The congregation of Saint John’s was 

truly a shattered one. Many parishioners left, a goodly number 
following Father Brent and Father Torbert to Saint Stephen’s Church 
on Florence Street in the South End. Father Walter J. Wyon, who 
arrived in December of 1891, wrote back to England, 


“Father Longridge is much overcome with the responsibilities and immense 
difficulties of his position here. There are no Sunday School Teachers, 
so that he has to teach himself, as well as to carry on the Celebrations 
of the Holy Communion and other services. There is worse than no choir.” 


Who was this man “Father Longridge’”’ who was appointed to 
succeed Father Hall as Superior and Rector of Saint John’s and who, as 
such, stepped into such a trying situation? William Hawks Longridge, 
born in England in 1847, entered the Society of Saint John the 
Evangelist at the age of thirty and was sent, as a priest postulant, to 
Saint Clement’s in Philadelphia. Following his Profession at Cowley in 
1883 he returned to serve at Saint Clement’s until his removal to Boston. 
He brought with him to Saint John’s an individual love of souls and the 
desire faithfully to serve them by spiritual instruction, and these qualities 
enabled him to rebuild the congregation and to minister to its members 
for seven fruitful years. 


Writing in THE RECORD, a monthly leaflet published in Saint 
John’s from 1890 to 1896 Father Longridge stated in May of 1892: 


“The past winter has been, perhaps, the most trying and critical period 
that the Mission Church has yet passed through. I need not speak more 
of this than to express the hope that good may come in unlooked for ways, 
from what seemed to us all so sad a catastrophe. 


“Meanwhile, we have no need to be discouraged. The work of the Mission, 
though sorely crippled, has shown evidence of its inherent vitality and 
seems to be once more putting forth fresh energies. We cannot doubt that 
God has still a work for the Mission Church to do, and that if we are 
true to Him, He will enable us to do it. If many have left us, it has 
resulted rather in a transference of work to another centre than in its 
abandonment or disintegration. As the separation of the Mission Church 
from the old Parish of the Advent has without doubt tended to the 
multiplication of spiritual efforts and results, so let us hope it may be 
in this case also. For ourselves, we feel that there is plenty of work for 
us to do in this city and country; and we ought not te doubt that God 
will provide us with the means for doing it. Let us then be of good 
courage. The experience of the past four months certainly warrants it. 
Every department of the work has shown a steady growth since Christmas. 
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The numbers in the congregation and in the Sunday School have con- 
stantly increased. A new Choir has been formed and is doing very good 
work under the skilful training and direction of Father Wyon. Several 
of the guilds have been reorganized. The number of servers at the Altar 
has been increased, and we hope that an Acolytes’ guild will become in 
time one of the features of the Mission Church. For all these various 
undertakings, new workers have come forward. First and foremost we 
must express our deep appreciation of the help given by the Sisters of 
S. Margaret. It would be impossible to say too much of what that help 
has been, in the Sunday School, the Guilds, and the visiting of the poor... 


“I do not wish, however, to deal in mere expressions of congratulation. 
Let us take account of what has been actually accomplished, while at 
the same time we call attention to much which still needs to be done. 


‘First, the Guilds and other kindred organizations. An ‘Iron Cross Associa- 
tion’ has been formed in Boston which already numbers 76 men .. . The 
Girls’ Friendly Society has also been re-established, and bids fair to be a 
wide-spreading influence for good .. . The Guild of the Little Sisters of 
Mary, for children of the Sunday School, is also in working shape. . .” 


We have quoted Father Longridge’s words from THE RECORD 
at some length because his message to the members and friends of Saint 
John’s portrays how in six months time, through prayer and faith and 
hard work a prostrate parish was once again set upon its feet. Father 
Longridge by no means, of course, accomplished this feat singlehandedly. 
It was the consequence of the corporate effort, under God, of the faithful 
laity wholeheartedly cooperating with the clergy. We noted Father 
Longridge’s tribute to Father Wyon, who, as an accomplished musician 
and able choir trainer restored an almost defunct choir. The other priests 
on the staff of Saint John’s during Father Longridge’s Rectorship were 
Father Charles Neale Field, Father Duncan Convers, and Father 
Richard Meux Benson, the Founder of the Society of Saint John 
the Evangelist. 


After he had stepped down from the Superior’s stall at Cowley 
Father Benson was sent from England to India whence he continued to 
travel eastward to China, Japan, and Canada finally reaching Boston on 
the 16th of February, 1892. He continued to reside with the brethren in 
the Mission House on Temple Street and to minister in the Church of 
Saint John the Evangelist for seven and a half fruitful years. He was 
constantly in demand as a preacher, retreat conductor, instructor, and 
counsellor and did much to build up the spiritual life, not only of the 
congregation at Saint John’s, but of all who heard him in many places, 
both near to and distant from the City of Boston. 


One of the members of Saint Augustine’s Church once said of 
Father Benson, “He was always looking up”. That could be said of the 
four priests who were serving the people of Saint John’s. They were 
always looking up to our Lord and endeavoring, at the same time, to 
show the faithful how beautiful He was. But that contemplation never 
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blinded them to the material wants of their parishioners, and especially 
of the poor and needy. Saint John’s, from the start, always endeavored 
to assist the underprivileged and it is to be hoped that that emphasis will 
never disappear while need remains. 


Many experienced keen want in 1893 for that year found America 
in serious economic straits. A financial panic occurred in consequence of 
many convergent forces and unemployment, with all its hardships, 
followed in its train. To proffer some assistance to those in distress in 
Boston an employment office was opened in one of the guild rooms of 
Saint John’s. An article which appeared’ in THE BOSTON HERALD 
on December 11th, 1893, reads: 


“The fathers of the mission house of St. John on Temple Street have their 
plans of charitable work in the line of self-help. They have a female 
employment bureau and through advertisements in the papers supply 
domestics whom they can recommend. They try to take care of their parish 
poor and as many others as possible, distributing food and partly worn 
clothing which is put in good order.’ 
These specific types of social service, though directed by the Fathers were 
forwarded by the assistance of the members of several of the Church’s 
organizations, principally the Boot and Shoe Club, the Coal Club, the 
Guild of the Iron Cross, the Guild of the Annunciation, the Guild of 
Saint Mary, and the Guild of the Little Sisters of Mary. 


It will have been noted that the BOSTON HERALD aarticle to 
which we just referred stated that the Fathers serving the Church of 
Saint John the Evangelist took “care of their parish poor and as many 
others as possible.’ While the Fathers were serving Saint Clement’s 
Church in Philadelphia it became known as “the church for people in 
trouble’. The same epithet might quite appropriately have been affixed 
also to Saint John’s. The Fathers have always been willing and eager to 
minister to all who were “in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any other 
adversity”. Nor were their ministrations purely remedial. They were not 
afraid to espouse a just cause when a genuine need arose. One such 
project was brought to a happy fruition in 1894 — the acquisition of the 
West End Library. 


Father Field was convinced that the West End needed a branch of 
the Boston Public Library. When the West End Church on Cambridge 
Street became available he crusaded valiantly to convince the City of 
Boston that it should purchase the building for a library. His strategy 
was unique! In the autumn of 1893 Father Field organized the Saint 
Augustine’s Trade School in a large building on the corner of Grove and 
Cambridge Streets. Here, in evening and Saturday classes, colored boys 
were taught carpentry, modeling, and printing. Under the Father’s 
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direction the apprentice printers published a little weekly paper called 
THE BOSTON REFLECTOR. The printing press provided Father 
Field with a golden opportunity when he learned of the availability of 
the West End Church. His boys printed and distributed thousands of 
circulars clamoring for its purchase. THE REFLECTOR printed 
articles about the subject and Father Field took the clippings to Mayor 
Matthews of Boston to show him what “the press” was saying. The 
scheme worked! Such high-pressure methods could not be resisted and 
the City of Boston finally purchased the church for a library. One 
-wonders how many of the children and adults who daily enter that 
building know that they have Father Field to thank for the fact that 
today the West End has a useful, convenient library in its midst. 


So, step by step, under Father Longridge’s leadership, the Church 
of Saint John the Evangelist and the Fathers of the Society of Saint John 
the Evangelist regained the esteem which had been lost in the troubled 
days now behind. The communicant list grew, religious services were 
multiplied, church organizations expanded in membership and activity, 
and the community itself was the beneficiary of all this love in action. It 
was not overlooked! In 1895 Boston newspapers, observing the power. 
emanating from the Shrine on Bowdoin Street paid respectful tribute. 
THE BOSTON HERALD summarized a lengthy description of the 
work in these words: 

“Taken all in all, while this it not the only work conducted in Boston by 

the Episcopal Church for the purpose of reaching the masses of the people, 
it is a work which commands admiration, not only an account of the 
self-sacrifice and consecration of the clergy who are at the head of it, 
but for the methods employed in directing and controlling the minds 
and hearts of the people for the highest ends. It has grown in favor, 
under peculiar difficulties, because it has stood for truth and righteousness 
and discipline in real things, and if these clergy and people go on as 
they have begun they will have as generous support from Christian people 
in Boston as was ever extended to the former workers in the same field.” 

The world, of course, will ever evaluate the effectiveness of any 
organization on the basis of its work. But when all has been said, the 
genuine strength of any parish must be measured in terms of the spiritual 
life of its members. The Fathers of the Society, well aware of this fact, 
and desirous of deepening the spirituality of the congregation, planned a 
preaching mission in the Church during the week of February 13th, 
1898. This was not the first mission at St. John’s for in 1888 Canon 
W. J. Knox-Little of Worcester, England, had been in the parish for 
that purpose. The missioner selected in 1898 was, again, not one of the 
Mission Priests of the Society of Saint John the Evangelist but another 
secular priest — the Reverend Robert Ratcliffe Dolling who labored so 
heroically in the slums of Portsmouth, England, and who was such a 
staunch exponent of the Catholic Revival in the Church of England. 
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Father Dolling preached four times daily during the mission. At 
9.30 a.m. each day his subject was, ‘““[he Twenty-third Psalm”. At noon 
he gave meditations on prayer, and at 4 p.m. his subject was “The 
Sower’’. At 8 p.m. nightly he delivered a course of powerful sermons on 
“Life as marred by sin, cleansed by repentance, fed by the Blessed 
Sacrament, strengthened to amendment, nourished by the other means of 
grace, kept unspotted from the world.” The attendances during the day 
were large and each evening the Church was filled. A little paper called 
IN THE STREETS AND LANES published by Saint Mary’s Guild 
of the Church, states: 


“People came back to the church who had not been there for years, and 
many who had lapsed made a good repentance.” 
On May 5th following the mission, as a thank-offering for its blessings, a 
large mahogany crucifix was presented by many who had attended the 
mission. That crucifix now stands at the rear of the Church on the gospel 
side of the building. 


The Dolling mission was a fitting climax to Father Longridge’s 
eight-year ministry at the Church of Saint John the Evangelist. He 
continued to serve the Parish for one more year and then prepared to 
sail for England on May 13th, 1899. When the news of his imminent 
departure became known a writer in THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
expressed the hopes of many in saying: 


“Rev. Father Longridge is shortly to leave Boston .. . and in view of the 
noble work which he has already accomplished in Boston we feel that 
this city of culture cannot afford to surrender him altogether . . . The 


Church of St. John the Evangelist has become one of the features of. 
Boston. Boston has learned to love and respect it and we earnestly hope 
that Father Longridge, who has contributed to its present success, may 
resume his labors in the coming winter.” 


But that was not to be! Father Longridge had been called back to 
Cowley to become the Assistant Superior and Saint John’s never saw him 


again. He fell asleep in Christ on December 29th, 1930. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Epwarp WILLIAM OszorRNE. 


1899-1904 


Superior and Rector of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist 

was Edward William Osborne. He came as no stranger. Born in 
Calcutta in 1845, the son of a Church Missionary Society missionary in 
India, Edward Osborne became a postulant in the Society of Saint John 
the Evangelist in 1876. Two years later he was sent to Boston and was 
on the staff of the Church of the Advent at the time of the unhappy 
episode surrounding Father Grafton. When matters came to a head he, 
like Father Hall, withdrew temporarily from the Boston scene but he 
was again on the staff when the old Church on Bowdoin Street became 
the Church of Saint John the Evangelist, and remained there until 1899 
when he was sent to South Africa. For a third time, beginning in 
November of 1898, Father Osborne was seen in the Shrine on Bowdoin 
Street though he returned to Cowley in the summer of 1899 for the 
retreat and important Triennial Greater Chapter at which autonomy 
for the American Province was thoroughly discussed. It was on August 
23rd, 1899, that Father Osborne sailed from England in order to 
assume the Rectorship of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist. 


Ts successor to William Hawks Longridge as Provincial 


Just prior to Father Osborne’s arrival, the Fathers on the staff of 
Saint John’s endeavored to bring the unchurched into the fold through 
the media of street processions and preaching on Boston Common. This 
was no attempt on the part of the Fathers to make an innovation in the 
interim between Superiors for Father Osborne himself had directed a 
similar street procession from Saint Augustine’s Mission on August 
29th, 1886, during Father Hall’s regime. In describing that procession 

' Father Osborne had written to Father Benson: 


“This was indeed a Procession! Picture Br. Maynard bearing aloft the 
large cross decorated with flowers. On either side of him a darkie boy 
in bright blue cassock and clean surplice; behind, a stream of 100 darkie 
boys and girls with teachers interspersed, the Sisters (of Saint Margaret) 
at the end ... After going round the Chapel we filed out into the street 
. . . and we marched round the colored quarter of the city to the stirring 
strains of ‘Brightly gleams our Banner’... All the neighborhood turned 
out, and doors and windows were crowded with black faces, their eyes 
and teeth shining. We were a little fearful of doing it but every one 
behaved well, and though some of the onlookers laughed most of them 
were quiet and respectful . . . I suppose the cross was never carried in 
the streets of Boston before. We got safely back to the Chapel, a great 
crowd rushing up from Cambridge Street and the side streets and 
gathering at the door, many coming into the Chapel. We had a service 
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and an address on ‘Following the Cross’ ”’. 


By 


Doubtless the success of this venture in 1886 helped to encourage 
Father Duncan Convers who originated the new movement in 1899. On 
summer Sunday evenings from 6.30 to 7.30 vested choristers, led by a 
crucifer and assisted by two cornetists, left Saint John’s accompanied by 
Father Convers and Father Marcel William Townend Conran, and 
progressed through the streets of the West End. At intervals a pause 
would be made and Father Convers would address those gathered around 
with a simple message such as, 


“We can all agree that Boston should be a better city than it is. It can 
be made better only by each of us becoming better than he is.” 
Finally the procession would return to Saint John’s and on the steps 
of the Church there would be a short address and an invitation 


to come into the church for the service to follow. Many accepted. 
Father Convers, explaining this effort to a reporter of THE BOSTON 
HERALD stated: 


“We are by no means trying to be sensational or to attract public atten- 
tion by strange and bizarre methods. We are simply trying to save souls 
and bring men into contact with the church for their highest good.” 


While Father Convers and Father Conran were thus engaged in 
street processions, Father Benson and Father Field were preaching on 


Boston Common. In a letter addressed to Father Page, the Superior at 
Cowley, Father Benson wrote: 


“Last Sunday (August 12th, 1899) I was preaching upon Boston Common. 
It has long been one of my desires. There are a number of speakers every 


Sunday afternoon in the summer . . . This year I am thankful to say the 
Church has made a beginning — Father Field goes there two Sundays 
hence . . . Each congregation is allowed an hour, and then a new preacher 


gathers a new set of hearers. Amidst all the discordances of untruth, it 
is very important that the Church should have the opportunity of bearing 
witness, and God will bring just those people within earshot who have 
some capacity for receiving the Message.” 


So the clergy and laity of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist, 
following the Gospel admonition, went into the highways and byways to 
bring the knowledge and love of God to human beings who had not 
heard about ‘“‘the good news’’! 


Very shortly after Father Osborne’s arrival in Boston the Fathers 
vacated the house at #44 Temple Street and moved into #33 Bowdoin 
Street. In a letter to Father Page, dated September 14th, 1899, Father 
Osborne requested: 


“Will you kindly announce in the October Cowley Evangelist our change 
of address? It will in future be 33 Bowdoin Street, Boston, Mass. .. . 
We shall have a small Clergy Retreat in our New House, October 9-13, 
which I hope will be an annual event, and be as useful as the October 
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Retreat at Cowley. This year’s Retreat will be a happy entrance to our 
New House and we shall have brethren with us for its benediction.” 


The same issue of THE COWLEY EVANGELIST which 
printed this letter from Father Osborne likewise contained the 
laconic announcement: 


“Father Benson is expected to arrive in England at the end of October.” 


This was the result of a fervent plea which emanated from the summer 
Chapter. At the close of that Chapter Father Frederick William Puller 
had been directed to compose a letter, signed by all the Fathers, begging 
Father Benson to return to Cowley in order to conduct the Christmas 
Retreat. Father Benson, now in his seventy-fifth year, interpreted this 
call as the Will of God and obediently laid down his work at the 
Church of Saint John the Evangelist. A faithful parishioner of Saint 
John’s, the late Bessie Arnold, in response to a sermon on Father Benson 
preached on January 11th, 1953, by the author of this booklet, wrote: 


“I wonder if any person who heard your sermon this morning had ever 

received a blessing from Father Benson. I met him just the day before 
he sailed for England in October to spend his last days. I was on an 
errand for Father Field and was just going into 44 Temple St. where 
the Fathers then lived. I saw an elderly gentleman very unsteadily trying 
to step out of a carriage, a one-horse one. His eyesight was very poor and 
he certainly wore no socks. Later I learned he really didn’t at all. He was 
shabbily dressed, that is, his habit was rather worn. I helped him into 
the Mission House and he said, ‘God bless you’. I shall never forget 
that simple blessing.” 


So Father Benson sailed from America leaving a great blessing behind 
him and bringing further blessing to his brethren at Cowley. There he 
spent his last years in Oxford, one of the loveliest cities on earth, until 
on the 14th of January, 1915, God called him to “a fairer place than 
even Oxford town”. 


There were, of course, many sad hearts at Saint John’s as the 
familiar figure of Father Benson vanished to be seen no more on this side 
of the Atlantic but there were further tasks to be performed at the 
Mission Church and Father Benson would have been the last person in 
the world to desire that regrets over his departure should hinder the 
continuation of those duties. So clergy and laity alike prayed and 
worshipped, toiled and ministered, evangelized and witaessed, and the 
result was a fruitful five-year period under the leadership of Edward 
Osborne. Finally Father Osborne, himself, was able to give an account 
of his stewardship which he did in the pages of THE CHURCH 
MILITANT, the monthly periodical of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
in October of 1904. The article which he wrote provides us with such 
an able first-hand account of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist 
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in the early years of this twentieth century that we shall here quote 
from it at length: 


“The congregation is largely composed of self supporting single people, 
there being very little family life, and very few children connected with 
the church. The communicants new number about four hundred and fifty. 


“The principal societies for work in the congregation are a Church Workers’ 
Union and a very flourishing Missionary Association made up of both men 
and women and doing good work in the Foreign and Diocesan departments. 


“A Neighborhood Society gathers together all the communicants living in 
the West and North Ends, and unites them both in social life and in 
endeavor to bring the people living near under the care of the church. 
There are also a Girls’ Friendly Society and a guild for little girls. A 
number of women assist in the care of the needlework of the church 
without any organization, and a strong body of young men and boys act 
as servers and acolytes, and have the care of the brasswork and other 
furniture of the altar. The Sisters of St. Margaret visit among the people 
and help the church in various ways. A voluntary Finance Committee 
assists in securing pledges from the congregation, and in counting and 
entering the same. 


“The worship of the church is of an ornate character, there being a large 

well-trained choir, and lights, the eucharistic vestments and incense being 
in regular use. The daily Eucharist, with a second. celebration on Holy 
Days and Thursdays, has continued without intermission for twenty-one 
years. The church is always open, and no day passes without strangers, 
as well as members of the congregation, finding their way in for 
private prayer and rest. 


“In addition to ordinary services, an effort is made to provide for other 
than the regular congregation; as, for instance, by the establishment of 
a service of Holy Communion at 5:45 a.m., on the first Sunday in each 
month for the benefit of hospital nurses, of whom many are in hospitals 
near at hand. The ministrations of the clergy are sought by persons in 
various parts of the city and suburbs who desire to receive the grace of 
absolution or other spiritual help; being in the direct line between the 
two stations and near the trolley lines, the church is conveniently situated 
for such persons. (The clergy are the Rev. Father Osborne, Superior, the 
Rev. Father Field and the Rev. Father Powell.) 


“In addition to the work connected directly with the church, the clergy 
have also the care of the two missions for colored people, St. Augustine’s 
and St. Martin’s, being assisted in this work by the Rev. D. R. Wallace. 


“The ordinary hours of service in St. John’s Church are: Sundays, 7:30 
and 9:30 a.m., Holy Communion; 10:30, Matins; 11, Holy Eucharist and 
sermon; 7:30, Evensong and sermon. On the first Sunday in each month 
and on the greater Festivals, Holy Communion at 5:45 a.m. The children 
of the congregation form a choir at the service at 9:30 a.m. on Sundays 
and receive instruction from the clergy of the church in the schoolroom 
afterwards. 


“The address of the clergy of the Society is 33 Bowdoin Street, next door 
to the church, where some one can generally be found. Their regular hours 
for attendance in the church are posted in the porch, and they are always 
ready to make appointments to see people for any kind of assistance.” 


When one has carefully read this account which Father Osborne 
has bequeathed to us one is impressed by the activity which the Church 
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of Saint John the Evangelist manifested. In the twelve years from the 
time of the difficulties encircling Father Hall the Mission Church had 
reestablished itself in its inner life, in its witness to the community, and 
in the respect and affection with which it was held. Incredible as it may 
seem, however, in 1904, the very year in which Father Osborne penned 
his graphic word portrait, serious thought was given to the abandonment 
of the work on Bowdoin Street on the part of the Society of Saint John 
the Evangelist. 


On January 9th, 1904, Father Page, the Superior General of the 
Society, sailed from England for a visitation to the American House of 
the Society in Boston. The visit was indeed a brief one as the Father 
was back in England on February 20th. However during that time 
informal discussions took place as to the advisability of the Fathers 
relinquishing their parochial responsibilities in Boston and opening a 
house in Cambridge from which they could go forth for missions and 
retreats and from which center they might exert some influence upon 
students at Harvard University. It was not at all a question of the 
worthwhileness of the work at Saint John’s, nor was there the slightest 
desire to forsake its congregation. The question was whether the Society 
was able to continue so demanding a work. William Lawrence, who 
had become Bishop of Massachusetts in 1893 following the brief 
episcopate of Phillips Brooks, expressed his opinion that it would be 
regrettable, to say the least, for the Society to break up its pastoral 
relations with the people of Saint John’s. The American Provincial 
Chapter meeting in Boston on July 3rd, 1904, finally voted unanimously, 

“that no steps should be taken in the matter at this time but that the Society 

should wait for further light and guidance.” 
So the people of Saint John’s continued to be ministered to by the 
Cowley Fathers but Father Osborne’s days among them were rapidly 
drawing to a close. 


On August 2nd, 1904, Father Osborne received from the Notifica- 
tion Committee of the Diocese of Springfield a telegram which stated: 

“We have the honour to inform you that you are unanimously elected Bishop 

Coadjutor of Springfield. Letter follows.” 

The election came as a complete surprise to Father Osborne but after 
giving the matter prayerful thought he believed he should accept it. 
The Chapter of the Society of Saint John the Evangelist at Cowley 
released him from obligations to the Society and, after all canonical 
requirements had been fulfilled, everything was in readiness for the 
Consecration Service. 


The Consecration of Edward William Osborne took place in the 
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Church of Saint John the Evangelist, Boston, on October 23rd, 1904. It 
was the first and only Consecration ever to be held in Saint John’s. 
Thirteen bishops attended including Charles Chapman Grafton (who 
had been consecrated Bishop of Fond du Lac in 1889) and Arthur 
Crawshay Alliston Hall (who had been consecrated Bishop of Vermont 
in 1894). Long before the hour for beginning the Service the interior of 
Saint John’s was crowded to the doors. So the Father who entered those 
doors emerged as a Bishop in the Church of God and departed to take 
up his new work in Illinois. The mantle which he had worn as Superior 
and Rector fell upon the shoulders of one of his attending presbyters 
— Charles Neale Field. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CHARLES NEALE FIELD 


1904-1910 


reflect upon the moral character of his parents let it be hastily 

explained, however, that the reason for this unusual birthplace 
was the fact that Charles’ father, the Reverend John Field, was chaplain 
to the model jail in Reading, Berkshire, England, which he had caused 
to be built. This place of birth among people in trouble was actually 
symbolic for throughout his entire life Father Field was always among 
those in adversity. Whether they were Philadelphia working lads in 
need of a Saturday half-holiday, victims of a cruel flood in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, requiring everything, prisoners or ex-convicts in need 
of help and friendship, steerage passengers hungering for material and 
spiritual refreshment, wounded or malaria-ridden soldiers of the 
Spanish-American War desiring to be comforted, a colored boy in 
Nassau in need of surgery, or negro children in Boston yearning for 
a summer camp, Father Field was in their midst working tirelessly to 
fulfill their needs. This was the man who now became the Provincial 
Superior and Rector of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist. 


CO tec NEALE FIELD was born in jail! Lest this bald statement 


In 1869, at the age of twenty, Charles Neale Field received his 
B.A. Degree from University College, Durham University. He prepared 
for holy orders at Cuddesdon Theological College, Oxford, and was 
ordained to the priesthood in Exeter Cathedral on September 21st, 
1873. For five years he served as assistant curate at Saint Mary’s 
Church, Plympton, Devon, and then entered the Society of Saint John 
the Evangelist in which he was Professed in 1880. In that very year 
he was sent to Saint Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, to which the 
Society of Saint John the Evangelist began to minister in 1876, and 
performed an outstanding piece of work. In 1891, when the Society 
terminated its ministry to Saint Clement’s, Father Field and Father 
Longridge (who had been sent to that parish by Father Benson in 1877 
as a postulant and who returned there after his Profession in 1883) 
went to Boston to strengthen Father Hall’s hands at Saint John’s. 


In a sermon which he preached in Saint John’s in 1929 Father 
Burton said: 


“In 1904, Father Osborne was consecrated Bishop (Coadjutor) of Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Father Field was appointed Provincial Superior of our 
Society in America. Some people wrung their hands and wondered how 
St. John’s could get on without Father Osborne’s great sermons. Bishop 
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Weller, who was the outstanding Catholic preacher of those days, 
remarked, ‘Father Field’s smile has converted more souls than all 
Father Osborne’s eloquence.’ 


“Here at St. John’s, all over our country and throughout the West Indies, 
Father Field made the Society of St. John the Evangelist loved and 
respected. He rang true. In his transparent goodness, he made St. John’s, 
the Society, and the Catholic cause itself to be trusted and loved. 


“His first change, on becoming the Father Superior, was to reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament publicly and perpetually at St. John’s Church. He put 
in the Blessed Sacrament altar, our Lady’s altar, the rood screen and the 
reredos of the high altar. He was determined to make our dear old church 
as lovely as he could, to make it a shrine of the Blessed Sacrament and a 
centre of Catholic devotion and of missionary energy.” 


These changes in the interior of the building which Father Field 
began to effect must have been indeed welcome ones to the parishoners 
who though loving their ‘dear old church” must have regretted its 
dirtiness, its dinginess, and its ugliness. Referring to its architectural 
repulsiveness, the noted architect: Ralph Adams Cram, for so many years 
a loyal communicant of Saint John’s wrote: 


“.. . In the earliest times the Church of St. John the Evangelist possessed 

one altar and one only, this small in dimensions and backed up by a 
cloth dossal of sombre colour. There was a small organ on the left and 
a marble bust of Dr. Croswell (The Reverend William Croswell, D.D. 
was the first Rector of the Church of the Advent) taking the place of 
a Lady altar, while the walls were ‘decorated’ in the morose olive greens 
with stencilled borders characteristic of the ‘Eastlake’ period. There were 
no side altars, shrines, pictures or objects of devotion. There wasn’t even 
a crucifix anywhere visible, though there was a cross on the one altar 
and a sufficiency of candles. 


“About the year 1890 the transformation began. A side altar was 
introduced, more candles appeared and the olive greens of the walls 
gave place to a monotone colouration. At that time incense was permitted, 
or rather tolerated, at one service a week, and that the ‘children’s service’ 
on Sunday afternoon. From now on, however, the enrichment of the 
church proceeded apace... .” 


The two altars mentioned by Father Burton in his eulogy of Father 
Field were installed in the spring of 1905. The Blessed Sacrament Altar, 
where the Blessed Sacrament was then reserved, was placed on the gospel 
side of the Church, under the gallery and against the organ case. (The 
organ was not removed to the gallery until 1930.) The Altar of Saint 
Mary the Virgin was placed in a corresponding position under the 
opposite gallery and at the entrance to the baptistry for the font was 
then in the frant of the building. The Altar of Saint Mary the Virgin 
was consecrated on March 23rd, 1905 by the Right Reverend Reginald 
Heber Weller, Bishop Coadjutor of Fond du Lac, who became Diocesan 
in 1912 on the death of Bishop Grafton. Mass was said at this altar 
for the first time on the Feast of the Annunciation. The Stations of 
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the Cross, the work of a Spanish artist, in bas relief, were also installed 
around this time. 


It was seen, however, that changes other than these were required. 
In fact it became necessary to carry out a thorough-going restoration of 
the building. The slate on the roof had to be relaid and other alterations 
were undertaken. During the renovation of the interior of the Church 
services were carried on in the schoolroom below the Church. By August 
much of the work had been done, the plaster of ceiling and walls re- 
painted, the choir and altar steps widened to enhance the dignity of 
the altar, and to permit a more reverent procession for the singing of 
the gospel at High Mass. On September 17th, 1905, the restored church 
was reopened for worship. 


In the course of the years a goodly number of students from 
Harvard University had attended Saint John’s and in 1906 the members 
of Saint Paul’s Society presented the Church with a magnificent rood 
screen designed by Henry Vaughan. The oaken figures of our Lord upon 
the Cross, the Blessed Virgin, and Saint John (which are identical to 
those in the Society’s Church in Oxford) were carved in Oberammergau, 
Germany, by the son of Josef Mayer who took the part of the Christus 
in the Passion Play. The figure of the Christ was given as a memorial 
to Dr. Henry Augustus Coit who, as the first Rector of Saint Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire, was a staunch friend of the Cowley 
Fathers at a time when they had very few friends at all in America, 
In time statues of Saint Francis and Saint Joseph were placed on the left 
of the cross, and statues of Saint John the Baptist and Saint Benedict 
on the right. 


A veritable treasure-chest for the historian who wishes to gain 
information about this and later periods of the Church of Saint John 
the Evangelist is THE MESSENGER. The first issue of THE 
MESSENGER appeared in January, 1904, and it has been published 
uninterruptedly ever since although its format has changed from time 
to time. Precursors of THE MESSENGER were THE RECORD, 
THE OCCASIONAL PAPER, and THE EAGLE. THE RECORD 
was begun in June, 1890 and was still appearing as late as May, 1896. 
THE OCCASIONAL PAPER was published from 1899 to 1903 
and THE EAGLE in 1903. The schedules of services, rosters of 
meetings of organizations, lists of the clergy, announcements of activities, 
and financial statistics, all give evidence of a witnessing Catholic Parish 
reverently combining the things of time and eternity. 


THE MESSENGER for August, 1907, contains the following 
interesting information concerning the crosses on the exterior of 
Saint John’s: 
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“A generous friend has given us a handsome four-foot cross, all of shining 

gold, to go over the porch, and another still more radiant one of eight 
or ten feet for the top of the Church tower. When it is up in place it can 
be seen’from the top of the hill, and all the way down the street. As 
preparations were being made to put the cross over the porch, a little 
Italian boy came up in the street and said: ‘Please, Father, is this going 
to be a Catholic Church now?’ and last week a shop assistant in one of 
the department stores, where we were buying a flying machine, asked 
if we belonged to the new Catholic Church in Bowdoin Street.” 

In March, 1908, THE MESSENGER announces the publication 
of a new edition of THE CATECHISM OF SAINT JOHN’S 
CHURCH. This informative red-covered booklet contains, on its cover, 
an eagle, symbol of Saint John, and, above the bird the words, ‘The 
Church of St. John the Evangelist”. The title-page contains the words 
“Catechism for the Children of Jesus’, indicates the Mission House 
as the place of publication, and the price as 20 cents. (Children could 
purchase the catechism at half-price.) The booklet, illustrated with 
sketches of Saint John’s Church and various objects used in worship, 
is a highly informative treatise on features of Catholic worship in 
general and of the usage of Saint John’s in particular. ‘Towards the 
end of the booklet are questions and answers relative to the organizations 
of Saint John’s then in existence — the Fellowship of Saint John, Saint 
Vincent’s Guild (for acolytes), the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Little 
Sisters of Saint Mary, the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Guild of All Souls, and the Missionary Society. THE MESSENGER 


comments: 


“It is a catechism that is intended to appeal almost solely to the senses, 
a catechism about the externals of the Church, the statues, the signs 
and the symbols.” 
The Society of Saint John the Evangelist now publishes a revised 
edition of this catechism under the title CATECHISM OF WOR- 
SHIP. Questions dealing with Saint John’s Church in particular have 
been removed but the generalized material covering Catholic ceremonial 
has been largely retained. 


From June of 1907 on the name ‘Rev. Spence Burton’ appears 
each month in the list of the clergy of Saint John’s. While a student at 
Harvard College, from which he graduated in 1903, Spence Burton 
began to attend the Church and became increasingly attached to it and 
its clergy. On May 25th, 1907, following his graduation from the 
General Theological Seminary in New York City he was ordained a 
Deacon at Saint John’s by William Woodruff Niles, the Bishop of 
New Hampshire, and was advanced to the priesthood, again in Saint 
John’s on March 7th, 1908. by the Bishop Coadjutor of Fond du Lac, 
Reginald Heber Weller. Two days after his ordination to the priesthood 
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Father Burton was admitted as a postulant in the Society of Saint John 
the Evangelist and shared in the life and work of Saint John’s until 
he was sent to Cowley where he was clothed as a novice on August Ist, 
1908. Concerning that time on the staff of Saint John’s under Father 
Field, Father Burton recalls: 


“During that first year of my ministry, 1907-1908, Father Field had going 
simultaneously three churches for coloured people — Saint Augustine’s, 
Phillips Street, Saint Martin’s, Lenox Street, and St. Michael’s, Bradford 
Street. Life in those days here was like a three-ringed circus, with St. 
Augustine’s Farm as the side-show. What a circus it was, with Father 
Field performing in all the rings, running the side-show entirely by 
himself and telling each of us to do something different every time we 
met him. The confusion would have been unbearable if he had not loved 
us and all to whom we were sent to minister. In him we saw a great 
missionary, a true St. John the Evangelist.” 


THE MESSENGER for February, 1909, announces the publica- 
tion of two new colored postcards — one depicting a procession at High 
Mass in Saint John’s, the other showing the exterior of the Church and 
Mission House. This rather attractive series of cards made from water 
color paintings in time came to include as other subjects: “Christmas 
Manger and Baptismal Font”, “Guild of the Little Sisters Passing the 
Altar of St. Mary the Virgin, Candlemas Eve”, “Altar of the Most 
Holy Sacrament on Maundy Thursday”, “Morning of Easter Eve. 
Deacon Lighting Paschal Candle with Blessed Fire’, ‘(Mission House 
Garden”, “St. Anne’s House, 44 Temple Street”, “Courtyard of St. 
Anne’s House”, and “Chapel in St. Anne’s House”. In addition plain 
postcards of the Church altars and statues were made from etchings 
and made available to those who desired them. 


Concerning the new postcard of the Church and Mission House 
THE MESSENGER goes on to say: 


“It is the best picture of the Church and House that we have seen. All 
great Christian temples are extravagant in details, but St. John’s Church, 
with its great stones, its humped-up shoulders, dark crypts, and over- 
hanging galleries, like formidable eyebrows, is extravagant in design. 
All Christian temples worth talking about have gargoyles, but St. John’s 
Church is a gargoyle, a very homely but a very home-like one. Some 
churches have beautiful faces; St. John’s has a beautiful heart. Looked 
at from the outside it is an unnaturally squat monster that’once upon a 
time must have slowly lifted itself out of the rock of Beacon Hill, and 
now hides itself among the houses of Bowdoin St., as that dark tower, 
to which Childe Roland came, hid itself among the moors. Only in this 
post-card the tower is covered with light, the sun is shining; while boys 
and girls are playing in the street thereof.” 


Father Field took a gargoyle of stone and gave it a heart of flesh. 
Because that heart was a replica of his own saintly heart Saint John’s 
came to possess a beautiful heart. It could be seen in the beauty of 
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worship in an adorned Church and in the hearts of the faithful so that 
what was said of Christopher Wren in 1723 might, with equal propriety 
have been applied to Father Field in 1910. 


“Lector, si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 


At Christmas of 1910 Father Field’s office as Provincial Superior 
expired and to replace him the the Father Superior General at Cowley 
(Gerald Speirs Maxwell) sent another member of the Society of Saint 
John the Evangelist — Henry Power Bull. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Henry Power BuLi 


1910-1914 


of Father Bull’s term of office as Provincial Superior in America, 

and of his Rectorship of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist, 
he was not able immediately to assume the reins, being on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic. In a letter written to the Reverend William B. 
Stoskopf, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Chicago, on February 
17th, 1911, Father Field said: 


“Father Bull, our new Provincial, will be here in about a week, and I shall 
be a school-boy again, and have nothing to do except what I ‘am told.” 


‘ LTHOUGH Curistmas Day, 1910, officially marked the beginning 


What selflessness lies behind that simple statement, and how beautifully 
it reveals the stature of Father Field! Father Burton has testified: 


“I believe we should all agree that Father Field was the perfect ex-Superior. 
We may have had abler Superiors, but never a greater ex-Superior.” 


The great ex-Superior humbly stepped down from the Superior’s stall 
to make room for his successor, Father Bull. 


Henry Power Bull, born in 1858, became a scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and after preparation for holy orders at Ely ‘Theo- 
logical College was ordained to the priesthood at the age of thirty. He 
was Professed in the Society of Saint John the Evangelist in 1899 and 
was sent- to serve in South Africa. He returned to England in the 
summer of 1910 for what was originally intended to be a three months’ 
absence from Capetown but which turned out to be one of several years. 


In a letter addressed to the members of Saint John’s a month after 
his arrival in Boston Father Bull wrote: 


“Dear People: A month’s residence amongst you has now enabled me to 
feel at home in your midst, and to recognize with thankfulness and joy 
the reality of the work and life that God has sent me to share in... 
The last ten years of my life in the Society have been spent in South 
Africa, and mainly in work directly amongst the aboriginal, or Kaffir, 
natives of that land . . . If my coming amongst you may lead to your 
taking an increased share in the missionary work of the American Church, 
abroad and at home, it wiil be one more sign that to those whose lives 
are given in obedience to their Vocation, every turn in our road is directed 
by God ... I come to you, as so many of us have come in time past, 
from over the sea, from another country, and from surroundings and an 
atmosphere of life and thought very different from your own. But when 
we step upon your shores, we give ourselves to your service and to the 
American Church as wholly as we can. Happily all is not new. The 
Catholic Church is ever one in faith, and life, and spirit .. .” 
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Although Father Bull’s contribution to the missionary-mindedness 
of Saint John’s indubitably became ever more marked as time progressed, 
his influence was immediately felt in the area of the Church’s music. 
He was a plainchant enthusiast and he introduced the exclusive use of 
plainchant for the music of the Mass. By the Providence of God the 
Church’s organist and choirmaster at this time was a young man, aged 
twenty-six, from Amesbury, Massachusetts, who was ready and eager 
to espouse and forward such a cause. He was Everett Titcomb. Con- 
cerning Father Bull’s influence Dr. Titcomb recalls: 


“He had a fine knowledge of the subject and sang the plainchant beautifully 

and came often to the choir room to instruct us. His singing of the few 
melodies we first tried to learn gave me my first real insight into the 
proper ‘flow’ and free-rhythm of plainchant.” 

Everett Titcomb’s arrival at Saint John’s antedated that of Father 
Bull by only four short months. With the departure of Dr. Mitchell 
for England a vacancy occurred in the position of choirmaster at Saint 
John’s, and, through the influence of Father Powell, Dr. Titcomb was 
persuaded to take the post. He began his work on November Ist, 1910. 
Concerning his decision to come to the Church of Saint John the 
Evangelist Dr. Titcomb has written: 


“Musically it was not a step in advance, for the choir and music here 
had been greatly neglected; but there was something else, — the atmos- 
phere of Catholic worship, and the Real Presence of Almighty God. I 
knew that these were the essentials, and felt that given time enough and 
the opportunity, I could build up an efficient choir and render music which 
was beautiful and of artistic merit, without lavish expenditure of money, 
and without sacrificing that quality of devotion and worship, apart from 
which no church music is worthy of the name.” 


As might be expected some did not take the musical innovations 
lying down! The first complaints were voiced by the clergy. On 
Christmas Day, 1910, Dr. Titcomb introduced a new setting of the 
Creed. It was rather florid in nature and the congregation could not 
participate. At the end of the Mass Father Field and Father Powell 
made it quite clear that in the future the music was to be wholly 
congregational in character. Father Field added: 


“We cannot have music like that, — terrible, terrible, it is like the Church 
of the Advent!” 
Dr. Titcomb’s spirits were badly dented but not demolished by this 
criticism and he came to realize that by their prompt objections Father 
Field and Father Powell saved the music of Saint John’s from becoming 
bogged down in some Victorian slough. 


Father Bull paved the way for the real thing in ecclesiastical 
music. He procured from England copies of THE ORDINARY OF 
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THE MASS published by the Mediaeval Music Society which are still 
used by the Schola Cantorum.:Some of the parishoners hated the plain- 
song and even threatened to leave the Church but in time they came to 
see how this was the music to accompany Catholic worship. Father Bull 
pleaded for patience and open-mindedness in a letter addressed to the 
parishoners in May, 1911: 


“I have written somewhat at length on this matter, for I hope that those 
who have been accustomed to other forms of church music will yet 
appreciate the appeal which true Plain Song has to make. It seems wholly 
suited to the worship of a Religious Society, and if in this city, we may 
set forth a true rendering of it in St. John’s Church, we may be doing 
a service of real value to true Religion.” 


Not only was the musical life of the parish going forward, however. 
The sanctuary of the Church was richly ornamented by the installation 
of a new altar and reredos, the arrival of which was announced in 
February, 1911. The painting placed in the center of the new altar-piece 
was the work and gift of Mr. Martin Mower of the Department of 
Fine Arts of Harvard University. It depicts Christ in glory “clothed 
with a garment down to the foot”. At our Lord’s right stands Saint 
John vested in cope and miter. He is looking up to Jesus interceding 
for divine blessing upon the people of the Church named in his honor, 
who have placed themselves under his patronage. On the left of Christ 
is Saint Mary Magdalene, the type of penitence, holding her pot of 
sweet-smelling ointment. Encircling our Lord are the nine-fold choirs 


of angels, and at His feet are worshipping angels, swinging censers. A 
writer in THE BOSTON HERALD once said: 


“Not often does modern work of ecclesiastical painting so nearly approach 
to the great days of the Middle Ages in inspiration, richness, and the 
power to convince the observer.” 


The ten statues of the reredos, carved in Oberammergau, gradually 
arrived and were put into their respective niches. As now arranged the 
subjects of the statues are as follows: On the epistle side of the altar are 
Saint Bernard and Saint George. Above them stand Saint Dominic 
and Saint Augustine, and on the top is Saint Margaret. On the gospel 
side are Saint Vincent and Saint Bruno. Above them stand Saint 
Gregory and Saint Vincent de Paul and on the top is Saint Anne. 
(For some unexplained reason the Sisters of Saint Margaret and the 
Sisters of Saint Anne have always sat on the reverse side of the Church 
from the statues of their respective patronesses.) Soon after the reredos 
was completed, oak panelling, designed by Harry Deane of the archi- 
tectural firm of Cram and Ferguson, was erected on the wall at each 
side of the high altar, and the altar itself was lengthened making it 
more suitable for the offering of Solemn High Mass. The high altar 
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and reredos were blessed on April 29th, 1911 by Bishop Edward 
Melville Parker, the Coadjutor of New Hampshire. 


In THE MESSENGER for August, 1911, Father Bull announced 
that it would be necessary for him to absent himself. from Saint John’s 
for a time in order to attend the Chapter at Cowley. In asking all to 
pray for the Chapter’s guidance he explained: 


“At the present moment our work on this Continent is especially engaging 
our attention.” 


Once again, as seven years previously, there was thought of the re- . 
linquishment of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist on the part 
of the Society. A Mr. Walker from Vancouver, British Columbia, had 
offered a sum of money of such generous proportions that it would 
have enabled the Cowley Fathers to establish themselves in that City. 
In view of this proposition Father Henry Lucius Moultrie Cary, then 
the Assistant Superior at Cowley, was sent out to interview Mr. Walker 
and the Bishop of New Westminster (A. U. DePencier), and to survey 
the terrain. He was accompanied by Father Field. It was the Father 
Superior General’s thought that should the Vancouver offer be accepted 
it would be necessary for the Society to withdraw from Boston. In a 
rather ungracious letter to Father Maxwell, dated September 28th, 
1910, Bishop Lawrence, reversing the view expressed in a letter to 
Father Page in 1904, had stated that he felt the presence of a Society of 
the Church of England in America approached an intrusion. To counter- 
act this, however, eight other Bishops, hearing rumors of the proposed 
move, had vigorously protested. The Bishop of New Westminster felt 
that 1911 was an inopportune time for the Society to enter his Diocese » 
and several Fathers believed that relinquishing the work at Saint John’s 
would be a serious mistake. In view of all these considerations the 
Chapter unanimously declined the invitation from Vancouver and 
Father Bull, on his return from England was able to announce to the 
parishoners of Saint John’s: 


“It is the happiest tidings which I bring back . . . The unanimous-+conclu- 
sion of the Chapter was that it would be wrong to interfere in any way 
with the American Province of the Society.” 
So the Society’s life and work in our Country were once again pre- 
served. The prayers of the faithful at Saint John’s had been answered. 


Prompted, in part, no doubt, by the discussion which had centered 
about the life and work of the Society of Saint John the Evangelist in 
America the Father Superior General, Father Maxwell, made a brief 
three-week visit to Saint John’s and the Mission House in October, 1912. 
Father Bull gathered parishoners and friends in the Schoolroom on 
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Thursday evening, October 10th, in order that all might have an 
opportunity to meet him and, by way of preparation, wrote in THE 
MESSENGER for that month: 

“Father Maxwell has visited India and South Africa, but this is his first 


visit to America. He will — we must take care that he will — want to 
come again, when he has to leave us.” 


In addressing the Chapter at Cowley in July of 1913 Father Maxwell 
referred to his stay in Boston by saying: 


“I had the happiness of paying my first visit to our Brethren in Boston 
last autumn . . . My first was of course full of interest to me and I hope 
that I have been able to see more clearly on what lines we ought to move 
forward than would otherwise perhaps have been possible.” 
It was becoming increasingly clearer to the Superior General and other 
Fathers that it was necessary to grant autonomy to the American 
Province, and definite Chapter action was being taken to that end. 


At Christmas, 1913, an innovation was made in the form of an 
outdoor procession emanating from Saint John’s. We have referred 
earlier to successful outdoor processions tried from Saint Augustine’s 
Mission in 1886 and from Saint John’s in 1899 but this experiment was 
somewhat different in character. In describing it Father Bull wrote: 


“We at S. John’s are a quiet folk. But this year we took courage, and with 

thurifer and crucifer sallied forth about 7:30 (p.m.) with our choir, and 
priests in copes, and went up the hill to the State House, the choir carrying 
little colored lamps. Six policemen took care of us, and cleared the way 
to a fine station under a roof of the State House, (Father Bull is doubtless 
referring to that point at which Mount Vernon Street passes under the 
State House building) which gave us a good sounding-board, and there 
we sang two Christmas hymns, and I said a few words to a large crowd 
of people, and automobiles, which found their passage blocked, about 
‘God’s Christmas Gift of His Son’, and so we returned back to Church, 
with ‘The first Nowell’ ”. 


By 1917 the outdoor Christmas Eve processions had been discontinued. 
Very likely they were “casualties” of World War I. 


The year in which the First World War began was one of marked 
significance for the Church of Saint John the Evangelist, the Society 
of Saint John the Evangelist, and the whole world. At a Special General 
Chapter held at Cowley on July 29th, 1914, the final action was taken 
which granted full autonomy to the American Province. That Province 
then proceeded to convene a Special Chapter in Boston on October 12th 
and elected Father Powell as the Provincial Superior. Thus he became, 
at the same time, Rector of Saint John’s. But before either Chapter 
had been assembled a teen-ager named Gavrio Prinzip had assassinated 
an archduke and almost overnight the world plunged into the maelstrom 
of war! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FREDERICK CEcIL POWELL 
1914-1924 


Fleet in Lincolnshire, England, where his father was serving as 

curate. His father being unable to finance him through university 
young Frederick Cecil studied civil engineering in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
for a brief interval but since that work did not agree with his health 
he set sail for Canada where he passed three years engaged in various 
types of manual labor. His vocation to the priesthood finally crystalized 
and after preparation for holy orders at Trinity College, Toronto, the 
young Englishman was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop J. T. Lewis 
of Ontario in 1890. Father Powell then served for four years as curate 
under Canon Burke at Saint Thomas’ Church, Belleville, Ontario. 


Pre = Ceci, Powe. was born in the little fishing village of 


Writing to Father Page from Boston on September 30th, 1892, 
Father Benson said: 


“J have to leave on Saturday night for Belleville, Ontario, in order to 
conduct a Retreat for Clergy, and a Quiet Day for the Parish next week.” 


So it was that the path of Richard Meux Benson crossed that of 
Frederick Cecil Powell. It was the first time in his life that Father 
Powell had ever seen a Cowley Father and he was profoundly impressed. 
He made his first confession to Father Benson and discussed vocation 
to the Religious Life. The result of this was that in 1894 Father Powell 
returned to England to test his vocation at Cowley and was finally 
Professed in the Society of Saint John the Evangelist in January, 1898. 
Following a brief period of missionary work in South Africa he was 
sent to Boston in 1900, while Father Osborne was Provincial Superior, 
and served at the Church of Saint John the Evangelist until his death 
in 1938. 


When Father Powell became Rector of Saint John’s on October 


12th, 1914, people’s thoughts were full of the terrible conflict in Europe. 
In the very first issue of THE MESSENGER following Father 


Powell’s installation we read: 


“Europe begins to look less like an armed camp and more like a graveyard 

and a collection of hospitals. The whole heart grows sick and the whole 
head faint as we consider the horrifying spectacle and overwhelming 
tragedy. We can only go on shelling our pod of ‘Ps’. Pray. Pray. Pray. 
Intercession, for those engaged in war and for peace with honour as 
well as liberty, will be made in S. John’s Church each Saturday after- 
noon after Evensong.” 
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But prayer was not the sole war activity of the parishoners of 
Saint John’s. The women of the congregation, both before and after 
America’s entry into the conflict, worked for Saint John’s Ambulance 
Association of England and for the Red Cross, meeting first in the home 
of Mrs. Ralph Adams Cram and later in the basement of the Church. 
Each month a large case of goods, including surgical dressings, clothing, 
and toys for children, were dispatched to the Duchess of Bedford, the 
head of the Saint John’s Ambulance Association, and financial assistance 
was sent for those in need abroad. 


In order to bring a little brightness into a war-darkened world 
Father Powell conceived the idea of bringing more color into the interior 
of Saint. John’s through stained glass and painted statuary. In order to 
add color to the dull yellow of the windows Father Powell called upon 
Mr. Pierre de Chaignon la Rose, an outstanding ecclesiologist and expert 
in the field of heraldry, to produce a series of medallions containing the 
emblems of saints. Father Powell believed, as the War continued, that 
members of Saint John’s might care to give these medallions as memorials 
for those of their families who had paid the supreme sacrifice in the 
War, or as thanksgivings for those who had safely returned to their 
homes and loved ones. 


This plan was begun in 1918 with the gift of the shields of Saint 
Peter and Saint Andrew which were placed in the second window 
from the east end of the Church on the gospel side of the building. 
In the other two windows on the gospel side as one moves towards the 
rear were, in time, placed the shields of Saint James, Saint John, Saint 
Phillip,; and Saint Bartholomew. On the epistle side of the church, 
beginning from the rear of the building the shields are those of Saint 
Thomas, Saint Matthew, Saint James the Less, Saint Jude (Lebbaeus 
Thaddaeus), Saint Simon, and Saint Matthias. The order of the 
apostles’ shields, with the exception of that of Saint Matthias, follows 
the list contained in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, Chapter 
10, Verses 2 through 4. Beneath the shields of the apostles are smaller 
ones of several other saints. The work of executing the designs was 
entrusted to Mr. Charles J. Connick of the Connick Associates of 
Boston whose work in colored glass won him great distinction. Although 
these examples of Mr. Connick’s craftsmanship are very simple, it would 
be difficult to overpraise their charm of treatment, especially in the 
crucial matter of leading, which has been handled with the freedom 
and effectiveness of the best thirteenth-century craftsmen. The removal 
of the organ to the gallery in 1930 concealed the large west window 
and the shields which had originally been placed there were transferred 
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to the window in what is now the Lady Chapel. The entire project 
was not completed and dedicated until 1944. 


The other scheme for adding color to the interior was the painting 
of the statues on the reredos and on the rood. The statues, which 
originally were put into place uncolored, were taken down, carried to 
the Mission House library, and there, under the direction of Mr. Harry 
Deane who had designed the panelling in the sanctuary, were painted 
by acolytes, choir-men, ‘and some of the younger Fathers, including 
Father Williams. Dr. Titcomb himself painted Saint George and the 
dragon, and thought the colors used on all the statues garish. However 
four decades of Boston soot and dust and the smoke of incense have 
toned them down. Father Williams records that the figure of our Lord 
on the Rood Cross, and those of Saint Mary and Saint John were not 
only painted at this time but that halos were likewise added. Concerning 
the halos he states: 


“They were made of wrought iron, gilded, and fastened by spikes driven 
into the back of the heads of the images! (This all must have taken place 
about 1919 or 1920.)” 


During World War I thought was given not only to the Church 
building itself but also to adjoining property belonging to the Society. 
THE MESSENGER for July, 1915, announced that #46 Temple 
Street had been put up for sale and strongly recommended its purchase 
by Saint John’s. The notice stated : 


“In view of the fact that it is part of the house at present lived in by the 
Sisters of St. Anne, and so closely adjoining the Church, it seems neces- 
sary that we shall possess it. If we do not buy it, there can be no doubt 
that some one will quickly purchase it, pull it down to the great detriment 
of No. 44, and possibly erect an obnoxious tenement house on the site, 
thereby preventing us from ever being able in the future to build a parish 
house or enlarge the Church, if it should be thought desirable to do so.” 


_ In an earlier chapter of this booklet we mentioned the fact that 
#44 Temple Street served as the Fathers’ residence from 1883 to 1899. 
It was then rented to a certain Mrs. Laverte who ran a rooming-house 
and who, on vacating the house in 1910, left it in a disreputable 
condition. Certain women set about to paint and paper the house in 
September, 1911, and in December it was set apart as Saint Anne’s 
House. On March 12th of the following year these women were clothed 
as novices in the Order of Saint Anne, which Father Powell had 
founded in 1910, and which had first established itself in ‘Arlington 
Heights, Massachusetts. These four women — Sister Louise, Sister 
‘Florence, Sister Alice, and Sister Jessie, now resided at #44 and in 
time others were added to their numbers. The Sisters on Temple Street 
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served in the Church of Saint John the Evangelist for forty long years. 
By their close contact with many families in the West End and else- 
where, their work in the Sunday School and other Church organizations, 
and their care for the altars of the Church, they performed a notable 
labor of love. It was regettable that the condemning of #44 and #46 
by Boston’s building inspectors in 1952, necessitated the demolition of 
the houses in 1953, the Sisters’ removal from Boston to Cambridge, and 
the termination of their work in the parish. The clergy and parishoners 
of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist will ever hold the Order of 
Saint Anne in grateful remembrance for its faithful ministry in the old 


Mission Church. 


Meanwhile the War years marked further liturgical developments 
in Saint John’s. Tenebrae was sung for the first time in 1916. (Tenebrae 
consists of the Offices of Matins and Lauds appointed for the last three 
days of Holy Week. Modern liturgical changes in the Roman Catholic 
Church direct that these Offices now be recited in the morning rather 
than the previous evening, but the older custom of singing the Offices 
on the preceding evening is still continued at Saint John’s.) A reporter 
of THE BOSTON AMERICAN who learned of the introduction of 
Tenebrae at St. John’s in 1916 wrote: 


“This innovation has produced a murmur among many well known 
ministers of the denomination who think that the ritualism in the Church 
of'St. John the Evangelist is going beyond rubrics and canons and Bishop 
-Lawrence should interfere.” 


Dr. Titcomb recalls how originally it was no easy task to train the 
small choir of men and boys to learn the many antiphons, psalms, 
responsories, and canticles of Tenebrae. But in the course of forty-two 
years the rendition of the Office has developed in an impressive manner. 
The Fathers and Brothers from the Monastery of Saint Mary and 
Saint John in Cambridge now sing the psalms and lessons from the 
sanctuary and the members of the Schola Cantorum sing the responsoria 
from the choir gallery. It may be doubted if the latter were ever 
rendered with more beauty and devotional feeling than on Good Friday 
night, April 4th, 1958! 


Father Bull sang Tenebrae in Holy Week of 1916. It was the 
first and last time that he was to do so in Saint John’s for he had 
recently been elected the Father Superior General by the brethren at 
Cowley. His predecessor, Father Maxwell, had died suddenly on 
December 4th, 1915, and the Fathers in England considered Father 
Bull the one best able to direct the life and work of the Society. In 
THE MESSENGER for April, 1916, we read: 
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“It is a painful honour that has come to us in the Church of S. John 
the Evangelist, Boston, in this election of Father Bull. We appreciate 
the honour paid to him, and through him to us; .. . With hearts full of 
love and gratitude, we thank him for all he has done for our Society 
and for the American Church, we thank God for lending him to us for 
six years, and we wish him God’s blessing upon his new work.” 
Father Bull left Saint John’s soon after Easter (April 23rd) and was 
installed as the fourth Superior General of the Society of Saint John 


the Evangelist at Cowley on May 12th, 1916. 


While constant changes in clergy personnel were taking place at 
Saint John’s, the old building itself was undergoing various types of 
alterations and improvements. In 1915 the ancient gas fixtures were 
replaced by electricity. The new electrical fixtures, designed by Mr. 
Harry Deane, were made of wrought-iron, the lamps covered with 
pierced iron shades. Dr. Titcomb records: 


“There were many complaints because they did not give more light, so 
the shades were removed and ground-glass globes substituted.” 
In December, 1915, the old hot air furnaces gave out and steam heat 
was installed. In the summer of 1916 the Chuch was cleaned and 
painted, and made 


“as bright and beautiful as such a building will ever permit”. 


Let it not be imagined, however, that the story of Saint John’s 
during the decade in which Father Powell served as its Rector is merely 
a chronicle of improvements in the material fabric of the building or 
of events overshadowed by the spectre of a world-wide conflict. It is 
above all a story about people for Father Powell was a pastor par 
excellence, a lover of souls, no matter what their age or station. Ever 
available as a confessor and counsellor people flocked to him for spiritual 
direction. His correspondence was voluminous. His preaching, though 
never very profound in content, stirred many by its simplicity of style. 
Father Powell was devoted to children and, in consequence, one of 
the primary objects of the Order of Saint Anne which he founded is the 
care and education of children. Two activities at the Church of Saint 
John the Evangelist may serve, respectively, to symbolize Father Powell’s 
interest in adults and children — the Thursday Evenings in the 
Schoolroom, and the Saturday Afternoons in the Church. 


It was Father Grafton who began the Thursday Evenings in the 
Schoolroom when he was Rector of the Church of the Advent, but 
Father Powell definitely popularized them and they have never been 
the same since his death. In Father Grafton’s time the evening program 
began at 7:30 and consisted of an instruction, refreshments, and devo- 
tions. Under Father Powell parishoners and friends and Sisters of 
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Saint Anne gathered in the Schoolroom each week at 7:45 p.m. for 
a hymn, intercessions, and an instruction. Father Powell often read 
letters. As he prepared to share a bit of correspondence with his hearers 
Father Powell would place his right hand inside his cassock and announce, 


“TJ have a letter!” 


On some evenings there was a half-hour of general conversation but 
the program invariably closed with a visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
upstairs in the Church at 9 o’clock. Year in and year out the Thursday 
Eyenings were joyfully followed by many. Concerning them we read 
in THE MESSENGER for May, 1918: 


“Talk about happiness! Can you discover anything that brings more 
happiness than this old-fashioned love-feast, when Christians get together 
in groups and talk of their Christian experiences, their prayer life, the 
riches of love in Christ Jesus? . .. We would not gain in happiness, to 
say nothing of spirituality, if we were ever tempted to barter away this 
agape of ours.” 

Though children were not barred on Thursday nights their weekly 
highspot came at 4 p.m. on Saturday when up in the Church “Father” 
would say the rosary with them and tell a Bible story in his own 
inimitable style. Eyes would open widely and mouths would gape in 
awe as they heard of the ancient plagues and pictured frogs all over 
the pianos and ice-boxes of the Egyptians. Father Powell, in explanation 
of his method once said: 


“Our Lord was always telling people stories of the every day life they 

knew, told with homely and amusing incidents that everybody recognized 

from his own experience.” 
Father Powell knew intimately the West End homes from which the 
children came and with that knowledge as a background he opened 
to them the Scriptures in a manner they would never forget. Children 
liked to be with Father Powell, not only because a piece of candy often 
“happened to be’ in his pocket, but because in Sunday School and at 
the annual Christmas parties, or wherever they met he was one of them 
enjoying the experience with them and, at the same time, revealing to 
them the treasures of the Catholic Faith. 


The heavy load which Father Powell carried as Rector of the 
Church of Saint John the Evangelist, Superior of the Society of Saint 
John the Evangelist (which in 1920 became an autonomous American 
Congregation), and Founder of the Order of Saint Anne, in time took 
its toll. In 1924 he developed a serious heart condition and it was 
obvious that he would have to be relieved of some of the burden. On 
January 21st, 1924, the Fathers, meeting in Chapter, released him 
from the great responsibility of the role of Father Superior and elected 


Father Burton in his stead. It was an act of charity and Father Powell 
was thus spared for fourteen more fruitful years during which he served 
at Saint John’s as “Rector Emeritus” and forwarded the life and 
good works of the great Sisterhood he had founded. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SPENCE BuRTON 
1924-1939 


NE DAY as he was walking along the street in Oxford, habited 

in the cassock and girdle of the Society of Saint John the 

Evangelist, Father Burton encountered two women, American 
tourists. As he passed one turned to her companion and said, 


“Just a breath of the old Country!” 


No observation could have been more inaccurate. Spence Burton, born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, is as “new Country” in spirit as the Grand Canyon. 
Through part of his life has been spent in the ‘old Country” and 
though his lot has been consistently cast with “natives” or emigres from 
the old World, he has ever remained solidly American. This has never 
been in any sense of the word a misplaced chauvinism but a deep- 
rooted love for all that is best and noblest in the American way of life. 


It was this characteristic which, in part, enabled Father Burton to 
commend the Society of Saint John the Evangelist to Americans. 
Though great respect and deep love for the English Fathers was often 
shown by Americans who knew them, some found it difficult to under- 
stand their ways, for it has ever remained a fact of life that although 
Englishmen and Americans’ speak a common language (somewhat 
differently) they do not always think in the same manner. The Society 
of Saint John the Evangelist experienced this difficulty in early years 
and it was not until Americans understood that the Society was more 
than a little enclave of Great Britain on Bowdoin Street that any 
sizable number of men began seriously to think of vocation to it. 


In an earlier chapter we referred to the fact that Spence Burton 
went to Oxford as a priest postulant. He was clothed as a novice there 
on August Ist, 1908, Professed on January 5th, 1912, and was then 
sent back to America by the Superior General (Father Maxwell). 
From that time on he served on the staff of Saint John’s although from 
1916 to 1922 much time was passed in Cambridge training novices and 
making contacts with both students and faculty at Harvard. On the 
day he was elected Father Superior Father Burton was not in Boston 
but in San Francisco in charge of the Church of the Advent (now 
known as “The Church of the Advent of Christ the King’’)- in which 
the Society ministered from 1922 to 1940, but he promptly relinquished 
the charge of the San Francisco parish and hastened to Boston to become 
the seventh Rector of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist. 
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One of the first things Father Burton did on his return to Boston 
was to confer with Everett Titcomb and to turn on the green light 
giving Dr. Titcomb a free hand to develop the music of the parish. 
Recalling this conference Dr. Titcomb has written: 


“JT shall never forget his kindness and complete understanding of the situa- 
tion, nor my joy at the realization that at last I could at least make a 
beginning towards some of my dreams. There are no people of wealth in 
the congregation here so very little money could be spent, but I was to be 
allowed the freedom of building up what I could within the proper limits. 


“One of the first steps was to get rid of the small boys and have them 
trained as acolytes. We then decided to have the women only on special 
occasions, and devoted most of the time at rehearsals in the serious study 
‘and practice of plainsong .. . In a few seasons we had _ become 
quite proficient .. .” 

From that beginning the music of Saint John’s moved forward 
year after year. Week by week the Solemn High Mass every Sunday 
at 11 a.m. was a glorious experience in Catholic worship. The repertory 
of the Choir (which in 1938 took the name ‘“Schola Cantorum”’) 
expanded, many of the Masses and motets sung being Dr. Titcomb’s 
own compositions. Each spring the full liturgy of Holy Week was 
observed at Saint John’s, accompanied by the stirring music of that 
sacred season. Every year on Christmas Eve came the Carol Service 
with ancient and modern hymns and carols always movingly rendered. 
Saint John’s basked, as it were, in the reflected glory of its famous 
Schola and choirmaster. Dr. itcomb’s reputation spread not only 
throughout the United States and Canada but also abroad. It was in 
recognition of his creative genius that his Whitsuntide motet, “I will 
not leave you comfortless’ was performed in 1936 during the Festival 
of English Church Music by a chorus of 4,000 voices in the Old Crystal 


Palace in London. Dr. Titcomb was present on that memorable occasion. 


The following year, in recognition of all that Everett Titcomb 
was doing for the music of Saint John’s, Ralph Adams Cram, sang 
his praises to a Boston newspaper correspondent in glowing terms: 


“Tf you want to hear music that harmonizes with the church in which it 
is sung, come to some high services of the Cowley Fathers over in Bowdoin 
Street. My friend Everett Titcomb, that modest man of music who can 
praise God a /a Palestrina, but can’t blow his own trumpet, will give you 
a service that will do your heart good. Not too much Gregorian, but the 
best; pious praises from Josquin to Bach and Cesar Franck and the best 
of the moderns; English music that has the right cathedral tone. Titcomb 
makes music that moves you to the depths. Not many can do that.” 


What Mr. Cram neglected to mention to the reporter, however, 
was the fact that it was he who directed the changes in the interior 
of Saint John’s which harmonized the building with the music. In an 
earlier chapter we referred to changes made in the interior in 1906 
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in the time of Father Field’s Rectorship. Now, under Father Burton, 
further alterations were effected. 


One of vast importance as affecting the music was the rebuilding 
of the organ. The original organ in the building was a powerful one 
of Gothic structure built by Mr. Thomas Appleton of Boston and 
was considered to be his masterpiece. It was constructed in the Cam- 
bridge Street factory in 1831 under the direction of Lowell Mason 
who was in charge of the music at what awas then the Bowdoin Street 
Congregational Society. In 1865, a year after the Parish of the Advent 
had occupied the building, a Simmons’ Williams Hall instrument, once 
the largest in Boston, was installed. In 1874 this organ was replaced 
by a Hook organ but on the recommendation of the organist and 
choirmaster (Samuel Benton Whitney) that was changed in 1875. 
In 1890 another new organ, built by a Mr. Hutchings, 


“was placed in the Church (now Saint John the Evangelist) by the 
congregation and friends of the Mission as a Thank-offering to Almighty 
God for His gracious answer to their prayers for Father Hall’s recovery 
from dangerous illness.” 
This organ was located in the front of Saint John’s on the gospel side 
of the building. In 1930 it was moved to the gallery at the west end of 
the Church and rebuilt by Hook and Hastings. Dr. Titcomb adds: 


“All the original pipe-work was retained but a new action ‘and console 
were installed. It now is really a Hook and Hastings.” 


So the building in which we worship has possessed six organs. 


The removal of the organ paved the way for the installation of 
a really attractive Chapel on the gospel side of the Church. The 
erection of this Chapel, henceforth known as the Chapel of Christ the 
King, and the re-building of the organ, were made possible through 
gifts of those who wished to honor the memory of Father Charles 
Neale Field who fell asleep in Jesus on January 14th, 1929. The 
Chapel of Christ the King, with its magnificent Window of the Seven 
Sacraments designed by Charles J. Connick, has since been used for 
the daily recitation of Morning and Evening Prayer, and for week- 
day Masses. 


Another alteration carried out in 1930 was the elimination of 
the rood screen erected in 1906. As the screen gave the unfortunate 
effect of shortening the Church it was removed, cut in halves, and 
replaced as “‘parclose”’ screens to define the sanctuary. The position of 
the four statues which had heretofore faced the congregation was 
changed so that Saint John the Baptist, placed near the altar on the 
gospel side, now faced Saint Joseph on the epistle side, and Saint 
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Benedict near the nave on the gospel side, looked across to Saint Francis 
on the epistle side. The Calvary remained where it had been but it was 
now suspended from the ceiling rather than supported by the rood beam. 
The processional aisles were moved out from beneath the galleries, the 
central files of pews being shortened to make that possible. 


At this time also the baptismal font was transferred from the front 
of the building to the rear on the epistle side into the position which it 
occupies today. With the removal of the font what had been the 
baptistry was converted into a chantry chapel. Saint Joseph’s altar, 
which had been given in 1920 in loving memory of Katherine Sinclair 
(Williams) Sisto (sister of Father Granville Mercer Williams) and 
placed near the Father Superior’s confessional on the epistle side, was 
now moved into this chantry chapel. One of the most interesting 
features of Saint Joseph’s altar (now once again at the rear of Saint 
John’s on the epistle side) is the series of bronze figures of the four 
evangelists placed on its screen in 1921. These figures, cast early in the 
eighteenth century, originally stood on the arms of the great crucifix 
over the high altar of the Passionist Convent at Monte Cave, about 
thirty miles from Rome. The monks left the Convent around 1868 
for lack of water and the statues were later sold by its guardian. 


Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, who supervised all these alterations wrote, 
by way of explanation, upon their completion: 


“Let me emphasize the fact that what we have tried to do is not to change 

St. John’s in any fundamental particular, but so to order it that those 
coming to it now for the first time after its closing in the spring will 
say: ‘We never realized before how really beautiful St. John’s is’; and 
that then, after more careful scrutiny, they will slowly come to the 
realization of the fact that certain changes have been made. It is still 
the old St. John’s and in no respect a new church.” 


The net result of all these changes was to render more orderly 
the whole architectural and liturgical composition of the Church. 
Ralph Adams Cram greatly enhanced the beauty of a building into 
which Everett Titcomb poured ever more glorious music and in which 
the Cowley Fathers more fully developed the liturgical life of the parish. 


It would, however, be a mistake to think that architectural, 
musical, and ceremonial improvements were the only achievements of 
those fifteen years during which Father Burton served as Father Superior 
and Rector of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist. The story of 
Saint John’s in that period is a story about people because Father 
Burton, like his predecessor Father Powell, was and is tremendously 
interested in and concerned about people both individually and corpor- 
ately and at Saint John’s he expressed that attitude tirelessly by going 
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to those who were sick or in trouble or bereaved or in need of en- 
couragement to minister to them according to their several necessities. 


People know instinctively whether another really cares about them. 
Members of Saint John’s had no doubt that Father Burton was not 
only their Rector but also their priest and pastor and they responded. 
They came in goodly numbers to the parish whose life and work he 
directed. At Christmas, during Holy Week, and at Easter the Church 
was crowded. The communicant list rose to over 1200 souls by 1939. 
People came to Saint John’s to worship God, to receive the Sacraments, 
and to be inspired by the Gospel as it was interpreted from the pulpit 
Sunday after Sunday. Father Burton did not do all the preaching at 
Saint John’s, of course. That aspect of the priestly life has always been 
shared by all the Fathers on the staff. But when Father Burton did 
preach his hearers always heard the Catholic Faith presented un- 
compromisingly, sometimes with a humorous interpolation, and always 
in a manner the laity could comprehend. One who heard him preach 
in 1933 commented: 


“A quiet gentleman with wonderfully understanding eyes mounted the 
pulpit and in a calm, cultivated voice began to speak . . . There was 
no belaboring of the listeners with words, and no villifying them as a 
batch of nogoods who, if they’d only breathe deeply, could already sniff 
the sulphur fumes oozing at their feet . . 


“Forcefully and quietly, with expressive hands upon the pulpit rail, or 
emphasizing a point with an unconscious gesture, Father Burton spoke. 
And: I believe that so great is his personal magnetism, and so firm his 
faith, that every person in his congregation felt, as I did, that he was 
delivering to each a personal message. Quiet humor studded his utterances 
and his hearers felt free to laugh thereat... 


“I think that the laughter that sprang up during Father Burton’s address 

. was a fine tribute to the man, and to his message. It said . . . that 
the persons in the pews were ... in close mental communion with the 
priest who spoke to them. . 


“When you have heard him you have heard an evangelist. I think I can 

pay him no higher compliment.” 

Father Burton was indeed an evangelist in the best sense of that 
word. He was and is a true disciple of Saint John the Evangelist, a 
genuine member of that Society founded to undertake ‘“‘works missionary 
and educational, at home and abroad.” And that fact caused Saint 
John’s to lose him as its Rector for the evangelistic zeal of Spence 
Burton was being noised abroad and the Church was about to pay him 
a higher compliment than the gentleman we have just quoted. The 
House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church heard about Father Burton’s 
missionary-mindedness and on November 3rd, 1938, while that House 
was in session in Memphis, Tennessee, it elected him to be Suffragan 
Bishop of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. Father Burton received 
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his notification in Japan and cabled his acceptance to the House of 
Bishops, subject to the canonical approval of the standing committees 
of the dioceses of the Church. On February 4th, 1939, he resigned his 
office as Superior of the American Congregation of the Society of Saint 
John the Evangelist and sixty-eight days later that Society elected as 
his successor Granville Mercer Williams who thereupon became the 
eighth Rector of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GRANVILLE MERCER WILLIAMS 


1939- 


ATHER GRANVILLE Mercer WILLIAMS, the eighth Rector of the 

Church of Saint John the Evangelist, Boston, came to the Parish 

with a wealth of parochial experience. Indeed on the day he was 
elected Father Superior, April 13th, 1939, and thereby technically 
‘became Rector of Saint John’s, he was also Rector of the Church of 
Saint Mary the Virgin in New York City which he had been serving 
in that capacity for nine years. Previous to that, for four years, he 
had held the Rectorship of Saint Paul’s Church in Brooklyn. Despite 
an absence from Boston of thirteen years, however, many parishoners 
of Saint John’s knew Father Williams well and welcomed him back 
as their pastor and friend: 


Born in Utica, New York, in 1889 Granville Williams moved to 
Brooklyn as a boy and attended Adelphi Academy in that City. He 
graduated from the School of Mines of Columbia University in 1911 
which institution awarded him an honorary S.T.D. Degree in 1931 
citing him for 

“constantly preaching, teaching, and writing with deep ana moving con- 

viction on the things of the Spirit”. 
Granville Williams entered the Society of Saint John the Evangelist 
as a layman, Father Burton being his Novice Master. Following 
ordination he was Professed in the Church of Saint John the Evangelist 
on September 14th, 1920, Father Powell receiving his life vows. 


The Church of Saint John the Evangelist, as Father Williams 
found it on assuming its Rectorship was a beehive of activity with 
numerous guilds, classes, and other organizations for young and old alike. 
Father Roland Ford Palmer, after visiting Saint John’s at this time wrote: 


“The Church is just as dear as ever. I had dreaded the improvements 
made in memory of Father Field, fearing that we might lose something 
in the re-arrangements; but it is not so. I have seen various devotions 
and objects of devotion have their day and pass away at St. John’s, the 
type of music alter, the clergy change, new people come and old people 
pass away, but the spirit of the place remains the same. What pleases 
me more*than anything is the big Sunday School. I have never seen so 
many children under instruction at St. John’s. It is most heartening. Nor 
has the music ever been so lovely in my memory. Each Father and Sister 
that has worked in the Church has had his or her special abilities. Under 
wise Superiors none has been forced to work in some way unnatural to 
him. None has been expected to copy some other Father or Sister. We 
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have all had our part in building up the whole. St. John’s people have 
always kept both of their duties in mind, — their duty to God and their 
duty to man. They have expressed the first in a deep devotion to the 
Worship of the Church especially on week days, and they have expressed 
the other by a strong missionary-heartedness in bringing others to our 
Lord in his Church . . .” 


Although it was necessary for Father Williams to be absent from 
his new charge during the first few months in order to wind up his 
duties at the Church of Saint Mary the Virgin, he did return one 
spring day for a very special occasion — the day on which The Church 
of Saint John the Evangelist stood in Copley Square for two hours. 
It was May 3rd, 1939, the day of the Consecration of Spence Burton 
as Suffragan Bishop of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


Father Burton desired that his Consecration take place in the same 
building in which he had been ordained both deacon and priest — the 
old Church on Bowdoin Street, but as plans for the service progressed 
it became obvious that Saint John’s would never hold the numbers who 
wished to attend. Father Burton selflessly realized that a larger edifice 
was required but where could one be found? At this critical juncture 
the Reverend Arthur Lee Kinsolving, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
and his vestry, magnanimously surrendered their edifice to Father 
Burton. Trinity Church would be the Church of Saint John the 
Evangelist for two hours on that memorable Third of May in order 
that those who wanted to attend the Service could do so. So they came 
from as close by as Clarendon Street and as far away as Calcutta, over 
two thousand of them — seventeen bishops, three hundred priests, monks 
and nuns, and hundreds of laymen and laywomen. They came to pray 
for and rejoice with a beloved priest. Those who attended the service 
will never forget it. It was a stirring sight to see all the ceremonial of 
a Pontifical Mass most reverently celebrated in the fortress of Phillips 
Brooks who once said of Father Hall, 


“When he came to explain his ideas upon Holy Communion, he talked in 
a language which I really could not understand.” 


The Schola Cantorum of Saint John’s, under the masterful hand of 
Everett Titcomb sang the “Missa Salve Regina” which Dr. Titcomb 
had composed and dedicated to Father Burton three years previously. 
Thus with pomp and circumstance another missionary was sent into 
the vineyard and all could echo the words of the editor who wrote: 


“Boston’s love goes with him every step of the way”. 


Fortunately Port-au-Prince, Haiti, is not too many steps. from 
Boston and when Bishop Burton was translated to the Diocese of 
Nassau (now the Diocese of Nassau and the Bahamas) in 1942 he 
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came to reside even closer to the United States so that he has been able 
frequently to return to Saint John’s for ordinations and other occasions. 
For parishoners and friends those are always happy occasions. Bishop 
Burton’s most recent visitation to the Church was in observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. On March 7th, 
1958, he sang a Solemn Pontifical Mass in the beloved old Church in 
which he had been ordained a priest on March 7th, 1908, and on the 
following Sunday, March 9th, he presided from the throne at the 
Solemn High Mass and preached a moving sermon on the priesthood. 


With thoughts of the great Consecration Service in Trinity Church 
still flooding their minds the members of Saint John’s settled down to 
worship fervently in their own building and to work earnestly with 
their new Rector. Unfortunately the activities of the next six years had 
to be performed before the backdrop of another worldwide conflict for 
on September Ist, 1939 a megalomaniac named Adolfus Schicklgruber 
ordered an attack upon Poland. As in 1914 it had happend again! The 
clergy and laity of Saint John’s watched and prayed with anguish of 
heart as brethren and friends in England held on with bulldog tenacity. 
Then on December 7th, 1941, dawned the stunning “day of infamy” 
and one by one familiar faces began to disappear from sanctuary, nave, 
and choir gallery. Two Fathers and over seventy communicants entered 
the armed forces. The crucifix at the rear of the Church became a war 
shrine and daily prayer went up from that spot for those who had gone 
forth from Saint John’s to serve their Country. Then it all ended and 
the parish welcomed home its sons and daughters and prayed for the 
souls of those who would never return. 


What is heartening, as one leafs through the pages of THE 
MESSENGER during the six long years of World War II is to note 
the manner in which Saint John’s resolutely carried on. The children 
and young people under the draft age continued to assemble and, despite 
wartime restrictions, the various guilds, clubs, and classes met regularly. 
Though choristers and acolytes were fewer in number the musical and 
liturgical life of the Church continued. Each Christmas Eve, at the 
ever-inspiring Carol Service, German and Italian carols were sung 
with others that there might be no expression of bitterness towards 
the enemy nations. 


During the summer of 1940 a much-needed renovation of the 
Church was undertaken. On the exterior the Church was tuck pointed, 
the front sand blasted, windows were caulked, and woodwork was 
painted. As scaffolding had to be erected for painting the interior Sunday 
Masses were celebrated in the Schoolroom and weekday Masses in the 
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Chapel of the Epiphany. Due to an oversight, the organ had been left 
unprotected during the sand blasting and fine sand had sifted into the 
instrument rendering it useless until extensive cleaning could be under- 
taken. Dr. Titcomb was horrified to discover the state of the organ 
and flabbergasted to observe 
“the bronze organ pipes covered with cream-colored paint with stencil 
pattern of robin’s-egg blue!” 
But a tragedy which occurred in 1952 brought at least the blessing of 
the restoration of the pipes to their original state. 


A further improvement in the interior of the building, made in 
1940, was the erection of a new Lady Altar in loving memory of 
Father Powell. Designed by the distinguished architectural firm of 
Cram and Ferguson the altar and reredos are of carved walnut with 
sculptured panels richly polychromed. The medallion on the gospel side 
of the reredos portrays the Annunciation, that on the epistle side the 
Nativity of Christ, and that in the center the Virgin enthroned with the 
Holy Child in her arms. As this new altar was placed against the east 
wall of the Church to harmonize with the Altar of Christ the King, 
Saint Joseph’s Altar was again moved towards the rear. The former 
Altar of Saint Mary the Virgin with its reredos was moved to the 
crypt of the Monastery in Cambridge where its dedication has been 
changed to that of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. The new altar was 
solemnly hallowed by Father Williams on December 15th, 1940, and 
forms a fitting memorial to Father Powell’s marked devotion to 
Saint Mary. 


On Sunday, October Ist, 1944, a new hymnal was placed in the 
pews. Originally the congregation of Saint John’s had made use of 
HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN, a hymnal published in 
England. When copies of this finally wore out in 1920 THE ENG- 
LISH HYMNAL was introduced and remained in use for nearly a 
quarter of a century until replaced by THE HYMNAL, 1940, the 
official hymnal of the Episcopal Church in the United States. A supple- 
ment, containing the propers of the Mass and a few additional hymns, 
was printed at the same time and inserted into the rear of each hymnal. 
Of special interest to members of Saint John’s is the fact that THE 
HYMNAL, 1940 contains two hymns composed by Cowley Fathers — 
Hymn #110, “Hail thee! Spirit, Lord eternal” by Father Sydney 
James Wallis of the English Congregation who died in 1956, and 
Hymn #117, “Sing of Mary, pure and lowly” by Father Roland 
Ford Palmer. 


Father Palmer came to the Society of Saint John the Evangelist 
in 1919 and was Professed in. Saint John’s on January 8th, 1922, 
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Father Powell receiving his vows. After serving for a time on the staff 
of Saint John’s, Boston, and the Church of the Advent, San Francisco, 
the Father was sent to Canada where he founded and forwarded the 
Canadian Province which became an autonomous Congregation of the 
Society of Saint John the Evangelist in 1939. During the last ten days 
of January in 1943 Father Palmer preached a memorable mission at 
Saint John’s the fruits of which are yet being experienced in the life of 
the parish. 


A new honor to be bestowed upon the Society of Saint John the 
Evangelist and Saint John’s Church which he served was the choice 
of Father Kenneth Abbott Viall as Assistant to the Bishop of Tokyo, 
Father Viall was consecrated in Tokyo on April 25th, 1949, and 
became the fifth Cowley Father to be elevated to the episcopate. 


Towards the close of World War II a new altar dedicated to 
our Lady Saint Mary was placed in Saint John’s on the gospel side 
of the Church opposite Saint Joseph’s Altar. In the center of the 
reredos stands Saint Mary attended by two angels. Looking reverently 
towards here are two great saints of the life of prayer — Saint John 
of the Cross on her right, and Saint Teresa of Avila on her left. Father 
Williams blessed this altar on February 5th, 1946, designating it as a 
shrine for special daily intercession during the continuation of hostilities. 
At a later date two additional statues were added to the reredos, that 
of Saint Therese of Lisieux on the epistle side, and that of Saint Simon 
Stock on the gospel side. 


The erection of this new altar did not, however, complete the 
changes in the building for in the spring of 1952 it was revealed that 
the roof was in a lamentable condition. Contracts were let and the 
repairs began as the musical season of Saint John’s drew to its close. 
As usual the Sunday in the Octave of Corpus Christi was observed by 
a beautiful Solemn High Mass and Procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Within an hour after the conclusion of the Service the entire ceiling 
came tumbling down! It was a sight for sore eyes! But more than that 
it was a miracle! Had the tragedy occurred during the Service many 
would have suffered grave injuries and there might well have been 
fatalities. By the goodness and mercy of God the Church was empty 
when the ceiling collapsed and not a single person was injured. 


But Saint John’s was a shambles! Was this the end? Were the 
doors of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist now to be permanently 
closed on this June 15th, 1952? The universal reply was a loud, “No!” 
Despite the fantastic cost of restoration none would assent to writing 
the word “‘finis’ across the name of Saint John’s. Contributions large 
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and small poured in from near and far. Sleeves were rolled up im- 
mediately and the work went forward by day and by night. Finally 
the task was completed and a beautified Saint John’s was ready to 
re-open its doors and to welcome visitors from all over the world as 
they assembled in Boston for the opening of the Fifty-eighth General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church on September 8th, 1952. 


So Saint John’s has marched forward, its Schola Cantorum filling 
the restored building Sunday after Sunday with ever more glorious 
music, its beloved choirmaster receiving ever new accolades. In recogni- 
tion of Everett Titcomb’s faithful work at Saint John’s and his 
tremendous influence upon the music of the Church generally, Nashotah 
House in Wisconsin awarded him an honorary degree on June 8th, 


1954. The citation read: 


“Everett Titcomb, outstanding Catholic layman of the Church, Organist 
and Choirmaster of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Bowdoin 
Street, Boston, for the past forty-four years, distinguished lecturer in 
Church music in the important universities and colleges of the country, 
composer and arranger of Catholic liturgical music of international reputa- 
tion, and devoted and humble servant of Our Blessed Lord and His Church, 
is hereby granted by Nashotah House, the degree of Doctor of Music.” 


No man was ever more worthy of such an honor! 


It was on Friday evening, December 27th, 1957, that Father 
Granville Mercer Williams announced to those gathered in the School- 
room at Saint John’s for the semi-annual reception of the Fathers and 
Brothers, that he would cease to be the Rector of the Church of Saint 
John the Evangelist on December 31st, 1957, his sixty-eighth birthday. 
He explained that the regulations of the Church Pension Fund made it 
impossible for him to retain that title and at the same time draw upon 
the Fund’s benefits. He added that he had appointed Father Earnest 
Kellner Banner to be the Priest in charge of the Church. With the 
intimate intertwining of bonds between the Society of Saint John the 
Evangelist and the Church of Saint John the Evangelist it is understood 
that the Father Superior of the Society, despite his longevity, will 
continue to make his mark upon the life of the parish. So with profound 
gratitude to Father Williams for his past ministry in Saint John’s and 
with full confidence in his future assistance the members of the old 
Church of Saint John the Evangelist, now commemorating its Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary, continue on their journey Godward giving high praise 
and hearty thanks to Almighty God for the glorious Shrine on Bowdoin 
Street. 
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EPILOGUE 


OW OUR sToRY has been told! We have endeavored, in a rather 

sketchy manner, it is to be feared, in this seventy-fifth year 

of its life to relate something about the Shrine on Bowdoin 
Street, the Church of Saint John the Evangelist, Boston. We have 
referred to the fair ground and goodly heritage bequeathed to us by 
the Bowdoin Street Congregational Society and the Church of the 
Advent, We have, in turn, thought about each of the eight. Rectors of 
the Church and the role each played in shaping the events which have 
formed the warp and woof of that beautiful fabric known as “Saint 
John’s”. But Saint John’s is more than a series of events, musical 
developments, liturgical improvements, architectural changes, organiza- 
tions, devotional practices, and services. The story of the Church of 
Saint John the Evangelist is above all a story about people — of men 
and women and boys and girls who came together on a dingy street in 
Boston’s West End to learn about our dear Lord, what He had done 
for them, and what reponse He asked that they might live with Him 
eternally in the heavens. 


So we think of the dramatis personae — Cowley Fathers and 
Cowley Brothers, Sisters of Saint Margaret and Sisters of Saint Anne, 
bishops, priests, deacons, and thousands of men and women and children 
who have passed through the portals of this beloved old Church. We 
think of the untold numbers who have prayed and worshipped in 
Sairit John’s in the course of three-quarters of a century. We think of 
those who have come to its font in order to have the saving waters 
of Baptism poured upon their heads. We think of those who, having 
soiled their baptismal robes have entered its confessionals to receive 
God’s merciful absolution. We think of those who have knelt before 
successors of the holy apostles to receive the strengthening gifts of 
Confirmation and the grace of Holy Order. We think of the thousands 
upon thousands of Communions made at the altar rails and in hospitals 
and homes. We think of those who have exchanged sacred marriage 
vows and taken the solemn vows of holy Religion within its walls. We 
think of those to whom, in their last hour, its priests carried the sacred 
viaticum. We think of those who, having finished their course in faith, 
were brought here for the Church’s final prayers, and who now rest 
from their labors. We look upon this vast sea of faces and we behold 
the Church of Saint John the Evangelist, and we give thanks and praise. 


But as we render to Almighty God our thanks and praise on this 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary we must ask about the building of stone in 
which the faithful have gathered. What about it? The City of Boston in 
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the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, like cities the world over, is 
daily undergoing change. Four years ago a plan was drawn up for the 
annexation by the State of two square blocks from Bowdoin Street to 
Hancock Street, from the State House down to Cambridge Street. 
Everything in that area would have been razed, including our beloved 
Church. At the time Father Williams wrote: 


“There have been some disquieting reports in the newspapers concerning 
the possibility that the State of Massachusetts might take over a large 
tract of land behind the State House for an office building; and that, 
in the process, our beloved Mission Church might be swept away. Let 
us pray earnestly that such a tragedy may be averted! And in the mean- 
time, as an act of faith in the future of St. John’s, let us bend all our 
energies to strengthen the church in every way we can.” 


The faithful heeded the godly counsel of their Rector and prayed that 


Saint John’s might be spared. Their prayer was heard and by the mercy 
of God the scheme put forth in 1954 has been abandoned. 


Now a happier prospect faces: us in two projects. Some forty-eight 
acres in the West End have now been taken over by the authorities. 
After demolition on a vast scale new apartment houses are to be erected 
and eventually some 2500 middle income families will move into this 
area. This opens real possibilities for the growth of our parish. The 
other proposal, the Government Center Project, will mean the occupation 
of thirty-two acres of land beginning directly across the street from 
Saint John’s by city, state, and federal government buildings. 


Let us then, commit our beloved Shrine on Bowdoin Street into 
the hands of God with hope and confidence. Let us forward the life 
and witness of the old Mission Church of Saint John the Evangelist 
by fervent prayer, by devout worship, by tireless work, by generous 
giving, by faithful attendance, and above all, by sanctified lives. Let us 
make ourselves more worthy of the tribute paid to Saint John’s by an 
old friend long years ago: 


“An oasis where the sands are parched and dry 
A cloister from the city’s raucous din 
A beacon where the shoals are ever nigh 
A refuge from the flaunting voice of sin. 


“An altar where the fires of faith burn bright 

As noonday, when the clouds fleeced-winged depart 
And lo, the Son crowned in the diadem of light 

In this loved shrine where beats His Sacred Heart. 


“This is indeed a dwelling place of God 
Set in this rather narrow weary street 
Where vice and virtue each their ways are trod: 
There saint and sinner meet.” 
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